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THE ADVANCE ON CABUL. 


it seems to be generally assumed that no formidable re- | 
sistance will be offered to the advance of General | 


Roserts on Cabul. The Indian Government has not 
announced its further intentions; but the capital will 
perhaps be occupied during the winter. The political com- 
plications which must afterwards be encountered are not 
inconsiderable, but they have probably been diminished 
by the unexpected arrival of the Ameer in the English 


camp. It will now not be necessary to entertain or) 
express any official doubt of his good faith towards the | 


unfortunate Mission. The opponents of the policy of the 
Government have from the first contended, not without 
plausible reason, that the catastrophe at Cabul was a 
proof of the error which had been committed in con- 
cluding the Gundamuk Treaty. It was certain that 
the Ameer had been either unable or unwilling to pro- 
tect Sir Louis CavacGnart and his companions; and his 
alliance was therefore, it was said, either frandulent or 
worthless. But practical affairs and political necessities 
refuse to arrange themselves in an antithetic form. It 
may be desirable to use the AMEER as a friend and ally, 
although no implicit confidence may be reposed in his 
good will or in his power over his own subjects. In the 
war of last year, after Suere Aw fled from Cabul, the 
Indian Government was embarrassed by the difficulty 
of finding an enemy with whom it might be possible to 
make peace. The accession of Yakoos cn his father’s 
death in a great measure removed the difficulty. If 
the new: AMEER was not so generally acknowledged by 
the Afghans as his father and grandfather had been, 
his title has apparently not been questioned by any pre- 
tender. The favourite son whom SHERE ALI had destined 
for the throne had died some months before. Russia had 
found it convenient to treat with Sere Aut rather than 
to countenance the claims of ABpURRAHMAN, who could not 
on any theory be regarded as the heir of his successful 
competitor. The English army, though the real object of 
the campaign has not been changed, is now giving its aid 
to an actual ruler inst enemies who may be properly 
considered as rebels. It is true that the precedent of Lord 
AUCKLAND’s restoration of Suan Soosan is not altogether 
favourable ; but Yaxkoos is not, as far as the facts of the 
case are at present known, a dethroned fugitive. 

It is hardly possible that Yaxoos should not have 
numerous partisans. His position since the mutiny of the 
troops at Cabul has never been satisfactorily explained. 
While he was supposed to be besieged in his palace, 
he had no difficulty in sending frequent letters to the 
Viceroy or to the officers on the frontier. It is not 
known whether he and his escort met with opposition 
when they left Cabul, or when they directed their course 
to the English camp. One of the Amezer’s attendants is 
the so-called Commander-in-Chief who was said to have 
been -killed or dangerously wounded in an attempt to 
pocify the mutineers. By bringing with him his son, 

AKOOB indicates the definitive and final character of the 
resolution which he has taken. He has satisfied himself 
that it is for his interest henceforth to rely on English 
protection ; and he must be convinced that he will be sup- 
se by a powerful party among his own countrymen. 

Xperience must show whether he still retains the ability 
and resolution which gained him distinction in early youth. 
He was then considered the most vigorous member of his 


remarkable family. Among his brothers Arus Kuan, who 
commands at Herat, holds the most important position. 
His complicity in the simultaneous mutinies at Herat and 
Cabul has been suspected; but, according to the latest 
accounts, he still professed to act as Yakoos’s lieutenant 
and representative. The regiments which mutinied are 
probably the only force which deserves the name of an 
Afghan army. ‘The hill tribes which have already given 
trouble will repeat their attacks when opportunity occurs; 
but some of the chiefs have been subsidized, and the more 
turbulent part of the population will be held in check. 
The report that anarchy prevails in Cabul may probably 
be true. The rabble which joined in the attack on the 
Residency perhaps scarcely appreciates the impunity which 
it will derive from the impossibility of discovering the 
offenders. They have perhaps more reason to fear the re- 
sentment of the Ameer than the vengeance of the English. 

There is reason to hope that the war may be easy and 
short. Its object, apart from the assertion of English 
power and determination, has perhaps been practically de- 
fined by the arrival of the Ameer. It will be a simpler 
process to establish his sovereignty than to look about 
for a rival candidate. In course of time he may pos- 
sibly achieve comparative independence, and he would 
be more useful as a substantive ally than as a protected 
client. If Afghanistan were as productive as the Punjaub 
or Scinde it might be desirable to annex the country; 
but the revenue would never cover the expense of 
protecting the country and keeping it in subjection. It 
will scarcely be prudent to establish a resident Mission 
in Cabul for the present. Violence and murder some- 
times become the fashion, as when almost all the Euro- 
pean sovereigns were lately attacked in the course of a 
few months by reckless assassins. If it should be thought 
desirable to replace the Mission, there will be no want of 
aspirants to an honourable and dangerous post. Some 
additional precautions might be taken, as by increasing 
the strength of the escort, and by occupying a more de- 
fensible building ; but the Indian Government would not 
be justified in giving fresh hostages to the populace at 
Cabul, merely for the sake of maintaining its own con- 
sistency. Before the last war no demand had been made 
for the acceptance of a permanent Mission at Cabul, 
although the measure was thought to be theoretically ex- 
pedient. Its function was both to secure full and trust- 
worthy information, and to keep a watch on the foreign 
policy of the Afghan Government; but it is doubtful 
whether native agents, who have never been molested, 
have not greater facilities for observing the progress of 
events. SHERE ALI was sometimes in the habit of talking 
freely to the ViceRoy’s agent, although he knew that his 
communications would be immediately reported to Simla 
or Calcutta. 

It is not surprising that writers and speakers hostile to 
the Government are eager to profit by the occasion of the 
renewal of the war. There is happily no difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of marching to Cabul, except 
indeed among a few obscure agitators who talk of re- 
ferring the quarrel to arbitration. One indignant dis- 

utant asserts that he could have predicted with abso- 
ute certainty that Major Cavacnart and his companions 
would perish precisely as they have done. To retro- 
spective prophets it is demonstrable that the Mission 
must have been lodged in a building not calculated 
for defence, and that the troops which were not con- 
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cerned in the attack should have taken no part against 
the mutineers. Better known and more responsible poli- 
ticians have been equally violent in their language; but 
impartial students of contemporary history never resort, 


except under compulsion, to the theory that a Government | 


and its advisgrs are utterly infatuated, That the Treaty 
of Gundamuk was violated, not by the Ameer, but by a 
portion of his subjects, is not a conclusive proof that its 
provisions may not have been judicious. I1f the present 
campaign is successfully accomplished, a strong and 
wholesome impression will have been produced in the 
minds, not only of the Afghans, bat of neighbouring 
populations; yet it must be admiticd that the additional 
barden which will have been imposed on the Indian 
revenue is a serious evil. One of the dangers which 
have most commonly been apprehended has not been prac- 
tically incurred. The occasional opposition which has been 
offered has not been traced ta religious fanaticism. Perhaps 
the internal discord between the two great Mahommedan 
sects may in some degrce account for the acquiescence of 
both in the presence of the infidel. The threats with which 
the Russian newspapers were filled immediately after the 
Cabul outbreak have subsided for the time. It would be 
absurd to maintain that any new provocation has been 
offered to Russia since the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Gundamuk. On the other hand, there is no evidence of 
the complicity of Russian agents in the military revolt, 
and if any suspicion of the kind were entertained, there 
would be little advantage in public remonstrance. Until 
the policy of the Indian and Imperial Governments is dis- 
closed, it seems premature to denounce it. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT SOUTHPORT. 
Gk WILLIAM HARCOURT has gone to Southport 


to honour and encourage with his presence and his 
oratory the opening of a new Liberal Club. Had he not 
gone it is probable that the existence of a new Liberal 
Club at Southport would have remained unsuspected by 
most Englishmen. But Sir Hancovrr has made 
the opening of this humble institution the occasion of 


| sees failure. 


putting into a compact, popular, and amusing form the | 


whole volume of criticism which the Opposition can bring 
to bear on the Government; and a Club which has served 
this purpose cannot be said to have been founded in vain. 
Their distinguished visitor began by informing his hearers 
what are the ends which a Club such as that which 
has been founded at Southport is intended to serve. 
In the first place, the Club is designed to maintain 
the traditions of the Liberal party; and, if this purpose 
may be considered as rather vague, the second object of 
such an institution is at once more definite and is capable 
of being immediately and practically fulfilled. When a 
Conservative Government is in office a Liberal Club is not 
merely a focus of sound Whig tradition, but a centre of 
animated criticism. It can help in the great task of de- 
nouncing and attacking the Government. If government 
by parties is to exist, the instruments of party warfare 
must be employed, and in point of fact each party does 
criticise its opponent with all the energy and skill it can 
command. All that can be said is that to attain first-rate 
excellence in the art of party criticism is a very difficult 


feat. The speaker is under the disadvantage that he can 
scarcely hope to say anything new. The criticism that 
he es has been made a hundred times before, and 


all the novelty he can give it is the novelty of 
unusual point, felicity, and concentration. Then, if he 
is very fair and guarded, he is sure to be thought 
tame, and is merely thanked by some local personage for 
his very excellent speech. If he is too vehement and 
virulent he does no harm to his opponents, for he is set 
down as a mere party ranter. In short, the criticism to 
be telling must be at once drastic and plausible. As a 
party critic Sir Witttam Haxcocrr is without a rival now 
that Lord Beraconsrietp has retired into dignified se- 
clusion, <A reader of his speech at Southport may set out 
thinking that he knows beforehand all that a Liberal critic 
can say as to Turkey, Cyprus, Zululand, and Afghanistan, 
and yet he will find that under Sir Wit.1am Harcovrr’s 
treatment each of these somewhat dreary and very trite 
subjects becomes entertaining and almost true. While, 


again, no one could think the criticism tame, no one could | 


say it was not plausible. If not altogether true it is very | 


like the truth, and it may be possible even for those who — 


think that they in their turn could pick it to pieces te 
enjoy it as the work of an accomplished performer in a 
special line. 

It has been said, but very erroneously said, that criticism 
can do a Ministry no serious harm. The Opposition, it 
is urged, must offer something definite and positive for 
which the nation may be induced to wish, and which, when 
it wishes for it, it will know it can only get by calling the 
Opposition into power. This is to confound what has 
happened sometimes with what must happen. always. 
Those who think that criticism is powerless appear to 
have entirely forgotten the history of the fall of the 
GiapstonE Ministry. Its fall was in a large measure 
prepared by the scathing criticism of Mr. Disracit. His 
criticism was not perhaps quite so plausible as that of 
Sir Wittiam Harcourt; but it was even more pointed 
and effective. He, so to speak, prodded the GLApstonE 
Ministry all over with his stings until there was scarcely 
a spot on its surface that was not sore. The political 
programme that he offered to the country was negative, 
not positive. He offered it a rest from mischievous 
activity, and a cessation from vexatious blunders. The 
electors accepted the offer, and threw themselves into the 
arms of the heralds of repose and caution. What Mr. 
Disraett offered then Sir Farcovrr offers now. 
Would they like a new rest from mischievous activity, and 
a new cessation from vexatious blunders? Then let them 
come to him and sit at his feet, like the docile Liberals 
of Southport. The electors may very possibly decline the 
invitation. They may think that the Ministry has 
not been very active, or that its activity has not 
been mischievous. They may forgive its blunders or ignore 
them. They may see success where Sir WittiAM Harcourt 
But, so far as the criticism is accepted, it 
can seareely be inoperative. If the nation could be made 
to believe that the Ministry never seriously checked the 
power of Russia, that it is wasting the energy and in- 
fluence of England in trying to prop up a rotten State 
that cannot be propped up, that it has been wantonly 
forcing the Indian Government into a position which 
it is equally diffienlt to maintain and to abandon, and 
that by an unsound system of finance it has been plung- 
ing England into the difficulties of unascertained liabi- 
lities for which no provision has been made, the Oppo- 
sition might be brought into power merely to put a 
stop to such things. When Mr. Diskarut, before his 
electioneering triumphs of 1874, “was asked what his 
policy would be if he came into office, he very wisely 
answered that he could not say what his policy would 
be until he had ransacked the pigeon-holes of his pre- 
decessérs. He must know how far his blundering an- 
tagonists had committed the nation before he could say 
how far he could pretend to retrieve their mistakes. His 
admirers listened to him and were satisfied. They wanted 
him in office, not in the hope that he could set every- 
thing to rights, but in the confidence that he would do 
what was best under the circumstances, and would avoid 
new mistakes of the same kind. In the same way, the retort 
that the Opposition would have to take up the situation cre- 
ated for them by the Ministry falls flat on minds impressed 
by Opposition criticism. They know that England cannot 
at once, or perhaps ever, be provided with a means of alto- 
gether escaping from a dangerous position which she has 
once accepted ; but they may say that at any rate some- 
thing may be done to lessen the evil of existing entangle- 
ments, and very much may be done to prevent the crea- 
tion of such entanglements for the future. 

It is the business of a party critic to damage his 
opponents, and he succeeds best if he shows that he 
knows how to set about damaging them. Sir Witiiam 
Harcovurt’s criticism does not rest on the air. It has 
as its support two indisputable facts—the fact that 
the precise danger said to be incurred by the policy 
of forcing a resident Mission on Afghanistan has 
been realized, and that during the twelvemonth that 
has elapsed since the Treaty of Berlin was proclaimed 
as the precursor of Turkish reforms, the Porte has 
been steadily walking in the very worst of its old bad 
ways. Much might be said, no doubt, to explain these 
facts, to minimize their importance, or to disconnect them 
from the policy of the Ministry. But still these facts re- 
main, and a critic who rests on them has certainly some- 
thing to go upon. It is easy to rake up incautious utter- 
ances of this or that Minister, and to show that what 
it was confidently announced would not happen has 
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med, and that blazing prophecies of success 
have been belied by the event. ‘The induction that 
Ministers who have been mistaken are incompetent 
is easy to add, and is exactly the kind of induction that 
Mr. DisrakEt1 successfully endeavoured to impress on the 

opular mind when he saw a chance of turning out Mr. 

LADSTONE. And for the purposes of party warfare, when 
once a general impression has been produced that a 
Ministry is on the whole misguided and incompetent, it is 
easy to make everything in harmony with this leading 
idea. The Conservatives have done very little in the way 
of legislation during their long tenure of office and with 
their overwhelming majority in both Houses. Then, again, 
they have had the lead of the Commons, while Session 
after Session has been wasted by obstruction. It may 
be their fault, or only their misfortune, but their own 
special Parliament has been a singularly ineffectual 
Parliament. This is a tempting theme to an Oppo- 
sition critic. An ineffectual Parliament led by a mis- 
guided and incompetent Ministry—this may not be a 
true, but still it isa plausible, account of the spectacle 
presented to the nation. The first thing that suggests 
itself when a Liberal begins to criticize the Government is 
to ask him what are the measures for which the nation is 
ready, and which the present Ministry declines to give it; 
and the second is to ask how a Liberal Ministry could 
overcome Irish obstruction better than a Conservative Min- 
istry can overcome it. But well directed general criticism, 
delivered at the right moment and in the right way, may 
succeed in disarming persons who wish to put such ques- 
tions, just as Mr. DisraEti’s criticism disarmed persons 
who were inclined to ask Conservatives which of the mad 
measures of Mr. Giapstone they hoped to undo, amd how 
they hoped to manage the House of Commons with the 
balance of speaking power so unquestionably on the other 
side. First to get rid of the existing Ministry, and then 
to see what will happen, is the mood into which Opposi- 
tion critics wish to bring the minds of electors when a 
general election is anticipated, and Sir Wintiam Harcourt’s 
speech at Southport may be justly described as a skilful 
effort to bring about this state of temper in the con- 
stituencies. 


happe 


THE ZULU SETTLEMENT. 


_ colonists in South Africa may perhaps have some 
excuse for their disapproval of the new settlement of 
Zululand ; but they may console themselves by the prob- 
able expectation that the arrangement will be only tempo- 
rary. Sir Garnet WoLsELEY’s business was to finish the 
war as soon as possible; and he could only hope to effect 
his object by satisfying the native chiefs. Several of their 
number, including a brother of Crrrwayo, prefer small 
districts held in sovereignty by themselves to the patriotic 
gratification of belonging to a powerful nation. One of 
the proposed rulers of provinces declined Sir Garnet 
Wotsetey’s offer on the ground that he preferred to be- 
come a subject of Onau. As far as the Zulu people have 
a wish or opinion independently of their chiefs, they prob- 
ably care more for the undisturbed occupation of their lands 
than for any political system. The dissatisfaction of the 
colonists principally arises from the prohibition of settlement 
by Europeans within the limits of Zululand. It might 
have been thought that the few settlers who are scattered 
over the vast extent of territory would be content with 
the lands which they may occupy at pleasure. It is also 
Mighly probable that the exclusion will not be perpetual. 
The Zulus, although their military system is broken up, 
are brave, warlike, and uncivilized. Sooner or later they 
will probably encroach on the territory of their neighbours, 
with the result which generally follows collisions between 
native tribes and white settlers. In Natal large numbers 
of their kindred contrive to live on friendly terms with 
the colonists, and during the late war they showed no 
sympathy with the cause of Cerewayo. In course of time 
the English Residents will probably become rulers of the 
country; and it may pertans be thought desirable to 
substitute the jurisdiction of English magistrates for the 
authority of the chiefs. Even if Sir Garner Wotsetey 
had desired to accelerate the process of reducing the Zulus 
under civilized administration, he was probably not a free 
agent. His instructions must have been consistent with 
the assurances given by the Ministers to Parliament that 
no new territory should be annexed. Further experience 


must determine whether a dependency shall be hereafter 
converted into a possession. 

The first difficulty to be encountered will probably 
arise from the conflicting pretensions of the Zulus and 
the Boers to the disputed territory on the Eastern border 
of the Transvaal. The claims of the two parties were 
referred to the Government of Natal while the Trans- 
vaal was still independent. After the annexation an 
award was made in favour of CETEWAYO, who natu- 
rally supposed that he and his subjects were to have 
a beneficial interest in the land as well as a barren and 
illusory right of sovereignty. Sir Bartte Frere, who 
strongly sympathizes with the Boers, had discovered a dis- 
tinction between political rights and titles to land. He 
accordingly so far modified the award as to maintain the 
rights of Dutch settlers to lands which they had occupied 
inthe debatable ground, while he recognized the sovereignty 
of Cerewayo over the whole territory. Even if the poli- 
tical question had been important, it was certain that no 
Dutch farmer would pay allegiance to a native ruler. The 
Zulus accordingly were disappointed by the effect of the 
award, and their discontent explained and justified 
an alteration of the friendly fecling which Crrewayo 
had previously shown to the English. It is not known 
whether the subject-matter of the award is included 
in the territory which. has now been subjected to par- 
tition. Perhaps Sir Garner WouseLey may have re- 
served the final disposal of the disputed lands to be an 
instrument of negotiation with the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. Sir Barrie Frere’s interpretation of the 
award was more than doubtful; but it may be plausibly 
contended that all Zululand belongs to the English Go- 
vernment by right of conquest, and that the retention or 
alienation of a small portion of territory is legally justi- 
fiable. International law is elastic in Europe, and perhaps 
more elastic in Asia; and in dealing with African tribes it 
may be expected to be stillless rigid or untractable. If the 
malcontents of the Transvaal are open to a bargain, it will 
be convenient to have something to offer them in exchange 
for their acquiescence in annexation. 

The most embarrassing question with which Sir Garner 
Wotrsetey has to deal relates, not to the Zulus, but to the 
Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal. It is not certain 
whether Lord Cyrtmsrorp’s victory over Cerewayo will 
increase or diminish the resistance of the Boers to the 
authority of the English Government. Some of their 
leaders, when the result of the campaign seemed doubtful, 
were said to meditate alliance with their own inveterate 
enemy because he was engaged in war with England. On 
more than one occasion armed gatherings were held for 
the apparent purpose of insurrection ; and one consider- 
able foree began a march towards the capital of the pro- 
vince. As it approached Pretoria its numbers gradually 
dwindled, until the promoters of the enterprise found it 
prudent to abandon their designs. Now that Cerewayo 
no longer creates a diversion, it may be hoped that 
there is no further danger of an appeal to force. On 
the other hand it may perhaps be thought that the pro- 
tection of England has become less indispensable since the 
most formidable native power has been destroyed. The 
Boers may perhaps deem themselves a match for Secocoen!, 
although they incurred serious disaster in a former conflict 
with his forces. Like other communities, they are likely 
to remember their triumphs more vividly than their 
defeats. In a former generation they defeated the founder 
of the Zulu army without the aid of regular troops. Their 
failure in the war with Secocornt probably admits 
of explanation or excuse. Sir Garnet Wotsktey will 
repeat the declaration of Sim Barrie Frere that the 
restoration of the independence of the Transvaal 
is no longer possible. He may perhaps succeed 
in conciliating a part of the population; and in case 
of resistance he will be strong enough to overawe 
the remainder. The Boers will at the best scarcely be 
inclined to listen to schemes of South African federation. 
It is unfortunate that the annexation which might other- 
wise perhaps have been effected by agreement should have 
been hurried on with undue precipitancy. 

The permanent disposal of the person of CeTEwaro may 

nt some difficulty. Sir Garnet WoLsELEY has an- 
nounced that he is exiled for ever from his country; and 
the decision may perhaps have been dictated by political 
expediency, though scarcely by personal justice. The 
King of the Zulus was not an ordinary ruler ; and he must 
still have many adherents among his former subjects. He 
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could scarcely live in Zululand as a private man, or even | themselves this is an exceedingly irritating attitude, It 


as one among several petty chiefs. It is better to 
provide him with lodgings at Cape Town than to recom- 
mence the war. It is unfortunately to be expected that 
he will be miserable in civilized and comfortable inaction. 
It would be difficult to convince him that by defending his 
country against unprovoked invasion he has justly incurred 
a sentence of perpetual imprisonment. He is not suffici- 
ently acquainted with history to console himself by the 
precedents of English or French Pretenders who could not 
safely be admitted into the countries which their ancestors 
had ruled. It can only be asserted that Crrewayo is en- 
titled to the best treatment which is compatible with ban- 
ishment from his own country. He has been the victim 
of Sir Barrie Frere’s doctrine of political 
which has, in fact, been in a certain sense justified by 
the result of the war. The Zulu army constituted a 
serious danger, which no longer exists; and the gains of 
the war may perhaps have been worth the heavy loss and 
the great expense by which it was accompanied. 
The vigorous dynasty which in the last generation orga- 
nized and constituted the Zulu nation might probably have 
founded an empire, if it had not encountered the superior 
force of civilization. The cruel punishments and other 
anomalies which excited the wrath of Sir Barrie Frere 
were much less unpalatable to savage warriors who were 
proud of the despotism which represented irresistible 
power. The extraordinary bravery which was repeatedly 
exhibited in the late war was produced or contirmed by 
rigid discipline. In his dealings with his English neigh- 
bours Cetewayo was, for the most part, courteous and 
generous. Though he reasonably complained that con- 
verts ceased to be his subjects, he protected the mission- 
aries during peace; and on the outbreak of war he sent 
them in safety out of his country. His only fault, as far 
as the English were concerned, was that he was 
formidable. 

Although the war is over, many difficult questions 
remain for solution. In an able paper in the Fort- 
nightly Review Mr. Frovupe proposes the federation of the 
Eastern part of the Cape Colony with Natal, the Trans- 
vaal, and Griqualand; and he even countenances an im- 
practicable scheme of a representation of South Africa 
m the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Froupe’s criticisms on 
the past and anticipations of the future are the reverse of 
cheerful. It is a relief to turn from such gloomy prognostics 
to Sir Evetyn Woop’s soldierly and generous speech at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall. It was not his business to engage in 
political controversy, but to refer to the military exploits 
in which he took a brilliant part. The calumnious news- 
paper Correspondents who praised Sir Evetyn Woop for 
the purpose of depreciating Lord CurLmsrorp will perhaps 
have felt a touch of shame at the grateful eulogy pro- 
nounced on the Commanper-IN-Cuier by his principal lieu- 
tenant. Itis the fortune of capable men to be well served 
by their subordinates and liberally trusted by their su- 
periors. Sir Everyy Woop has found nothing but 
honesty among the colonists, skilful guidance and ample 
confidence on the part of Lord CueLMsrorp, and heroic de- 
votion among officers and privates. His own merits will 
not be less fully remembered because he forgot himself in 
his anxiety to do justice to his comrades. 


THE LEGITIMIST BANQUETS. 


Y faithful subjects of Henry V. have been cele- 
brating his birthday by sundry dinners. Whether 
it be that Legitimists are few, or that, having compared 
the probable bill of fare with the certain payment for the 
ticket, they thought that loyalty might as well begin at 
home, the number of diners was not large. Those who 
guide the Legitimist policy are apparently troubled with 
a belief that it is again time to bring themselves before 
the public. It is six years since their party has been at 
all prominent in French politics ; for in the adventure of 
the 16th of May the honours, such as they were, were 
divided between the Orleanists and the Bonapartists. The 
Count of Cuamsorp is an unfortunate chief at a juncture 
of this kind. He can never be got to do anything except 
on the rare occasions when he does mischief. As a rule, 
he waits contentedly to see what Providence has in store 
tor him ; and to those of his followers who have convinced 


themselves that Providence only helps those who help 


is fair to the Count of Cuampord to say that no two per- 

‘sons seem yet to have agreed what it is that he ought to do; 
but uncertainty upon this point is quite compatible with 
a conviction that this is a world in which those who do 
nothing for themselves get nothing done for them. 
A dinner is the safest expression that can be provided 
for emotions of this kind. There is a semblance of ac- 
tivity about it which cheers the fainting spirit; and, when 
men have well drank, they are disposed to make heroic 
resolutions which give a harmless glow to the second 
and cooler thoughts of the following morning. As each 
looks down the long array of guests like-minded with 
himself, he forgets bow small a proportion they bear 
to the indifferent world outside. So much valiant en- 
thusiasm cannot, it seems, be destined to die out and leave 
the world no more loyal than it found it. By the time 
it is discovered that the only result remaining is a re- 
ceipted tavern bill, some newer excitement will have pre- 
sented itself, or, at the worst, another dinner will be in 
prospect. 

The Legitimists may thank a partisan of the younger 
branch of the Royal House that these gatherings have 
been invested with the dignity of an historical event. The 
dinner at Chambord was made unexpectedly conspicuous 
by the absence of M. Hervé. This eminent Orleanist 
editor was invited to show how harmonious the Royalists 
are; and he has thought the opportunity an appropriate 
one for demonstrating with cruel logic that the two 
sections of the party have nothing whatever in common. 
This circumstance undoubtedly gives the 29th of 
September, 1879, an‘importance of itsown. The fusion 
about’which so much was once said and written has run 
its course. Politicians who had nothing to link them to- 
gether have played at being united until the essential 
divergence of their views has become too marked for 
further concealment. M. Hervé says very truly that to 
attend a political dinner is to do a political act. His 
presence at Chambord would have been a proclamation to 
all the world that the Orleanists and the Legitimists are 
still sufficiently agreed to work together in the same field 
and for the same end. In so far as M. Hervé’s acceptance of 
the Legitimist invitation would have implied this, it would 
have implied what is not true. There has been no com- 
munication between the two sections of the Royalists pre- 
viously to the banquets which it was sought to represent 
as the expression of their common views; and the 
reason why there has been no communication is that no 
agreement is possible. M. Hervé goes further than this. 
He declares in effect that no real agreement between 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists ever has existed. 
At least he says that for several years, and, above all, 
since the failure of the attempt of the 16th of May, the 
several groups of the Conservative party have been hope- 
lessly at odds. Considering when the reconciliation 
between the Count of Cuamsorp and the Count of Paris 
took place, this is tantamount to saying that the fusion 
was stillborn, or at most only lived from the 24th of May, 
1873, to the 31st of October in the same year. During 
that short interval M. Hervé was hopeful, and perhaps 
not without some reason. The incident of the Flag unde- 
ceived him, and when he was once more called to take part 
in a Royalist enterprise, it was with very different feelings 
that he consented. We defended, he says, the 24th of 
May with confidence, and the 16th of May with sadness. 
When defeat came we were accused of desertion, almost 
of treason, because we refused to continue a struggle which 
could not have been continued legally, and which it would 
have been alike dangerous and culpable to continue 
illegally. This time M. Hervé was resolved that there 
should be no misunderstanding. His refusal to dine with 
the Legitimists was designed to make it clear to them that 
the Orleanists do not intend to be drawn against their 
will into a new campaign which could only end in a new 
and more irreparable disaster. 

This plain announcement that the Orleanists will no 
longer act’ in concert with the Legitimists is significant 
and important. If there had been any hopes of a suc- 
cessful Royalist effort before M. Hervé’s article was 
written, they would be put an end to by its appearance. 
An enterprise already desperate can scarcely be rendered 
more so; but if any additional shade of hopelessness 
can be given to the prospects of a Legitimist restora- 
tion, it has been given by M. Hervé. The partisans of 
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the Count of Cuamporp have been openly told that they 
are impracticable, and no worse condemnation can be 
on @ political organization. If France could ever 

ve reconciled herself to the spectacle of Henry V. on 
the throne, it would have been because she had satisfied 
herself that the Monarchy would give her the peace and 
security which she had not found under the Republic. 
Ontside the narrow circle of the pure Legitimists there 
igs no one who cares for a restoration for restoration’s 
sake—no one, that is, who would rather be ill governed 
by a King than well governed by a President. It 
is conceivable that under different circumstances a 
considerable number of Frenchmen might have been 
induced to accept a constitutional Monarchy as a 
safer and more Conservative Republic. Had the Count 
of CHamporD made it plain that he regarded himself 
as merely the titular claimant of the throne, and that, 
if he ever mounted it, his conduct in his new position 
would be guided by the Count of Paris, such a feeling 
might by degrees have gathered strength. But after 
1873 no hope could be entertained that the Counr re- 
garded himself or wished to be regarded by his adherents 
as a sovereign of the constitutional type. He behaved 
civilly to the Count of Paris, but he never affected to 
treat his visit as anything less than an act of submission. 
The grandson of Louis Puuirre did penance in his own 
erson for the sins of his family, and the chief of the 
ouse of France was not extreme to mark what the re- 
turning sinners had done amiss. Consequently the recon- 
ciliation of the elder and younger branches of the Bourzons 
really did nothing to further the chances of a restoration. 
The Orleanists were simply merged in the Legitimists, and 
when the operation was accomplished, the Legitimists 
proved to be altogether unchanged by this accession to 
their ranks. What they had been before the fusion that 
they remained after the fusion. The Orleanists, how- 
ever, found themselves in a very different position. They 
had made a real sacrifice. They had abandoned their 
own special ground, in the hope that the new ground 
upon which the united Royalists would in future take 
their stand would be of substantially the same kind. 
Instead of this, they found that they were held alike by 
allies and by opponents to have given up all that they 
hitherto contended for—all, in fact, that distinguished 
constitutional and popular Monarchy from the Monarchy 
which the Revolution had overthrown. It would have 
been well if, immediately on making this discovery, they 
had said what in the person of M. Hervé they have 
said now. Two cannot walk together—even if they be 
two branches of the same Royal House—unless they be 
agreed, and between the Count of CHamsorpD and the 
Count of Paris there are no materials for agreement. Un- 
fortunately for the Orleanist party, they allowed themselves 
to be drawn into the enterprise of the 16th of May. Prob- 
ably at the beginning they did not intend to go the 
lengths which they ultimately went. But the agreement 
which, as M. Hervé justly says, is a condition precedent 
of all useful political co-operation, was as much wanting 
then as it is now, and by omitting to recognize its absence 
the Orleanists burdened themselves with an amount of 
constitutional discredit which they may find it hard to 
get rid of now that their association with the Legitimists 

come to an end. 


COLONEL GORDON. 


HE Gorpon’s intention to 

resign his post in Upper t as soon as he has per- 
suaded the King of ApyssINIA to be quiet for a 
time will be received in England with more regret than sur- 
prise. Colonel Gorpon has carried on almost unaided a 
work of the most extreme difficulty for some time, and the 
moment must have come sooner or later when he would 
have to cease from his labours. Numerous as were the 
faults and misdeeds of the late Kuepive, it must be 
placed to his credit that he knew how to appreciate 
at his true value such a man as Colonel (Gorpon. 
Among all the foreigners whom the Kuepive attracted 
to his service, Colonel Gorpon stood unrivalled for 
an entire absence of self-seeking. To do good and 
get nothing by it is with him more than a rule of 
life; it is a passion. He is the most adventurous of 
men, and yet the least like an adventurer. Having 
saved the Chinese Empire he was quite satisfied to spend 


and be spent in the endeavour to rescue from anarchy the 
barbarous regions of the Upper Nile. The Kuepive did 
more than use Cclonel Gorpon ; he absolutely trusted him. 
He did not send him to the Upper Nile as an eminent 
Pasha, acting under his orders, and carrying out his policy. 
He made over to Colonel Gorpoy his own power in fall, 
and regarded him as an ally rather than a lieutenant. 
With means at his disposal that seemed ludicrously 
inadequate Colonel Gorpon set himself to suppress 
the slave-trade which has for centuries desolated the re- 
gions over which he nominally presided, or which are con- 
tiguous to the territory under the shadowy authority of 
Egypt. He had to break the power and prohibit’ the 
gains of hundreds of the most brutal ruffians on earth, and 
to thwart the manceuvres by which the humbler agents of 
the KuEpIve were accustomed to foster a traffic by which 
they secretly profited. Whatever aman so placed could 
do, Colonel Gorpon has done. He has not suppressed 
the slave-trade, but he has made it difficult and dan- 
gerous to pursue it. When he is gone it will inevit- 
ably revive; but he has made it possible to place some 
check on the extent to which its revival can be carried. 
It would, no doubt, resume its ancient preportions 
if the vigilance of England were relaxed. But fortunately 
the suppression of the slave-trade is the one object of 
our foreign policy as to which there exists no kind of differ- 
ence, either in intention or zeal, whatever may be the party 
that is represented at.the Foreign Office. England cannot 
do as much as she would wish to suppress the slave-trade, 
but she can do, and is always doing, something. In the 
present case she can, and undoubtedly will, prevent Colonel 
Gorpon’s work being utterly undone. The slave-dealers 
will have a much better time of it than if he were still 
there, but they will not have nearly as good a time as they 
would have had if he had never been there. 


The late Kuepive added enormously to his equatorial 
possessions, partly by really occupying new territory, and 
still more by claiming it. His dream was to get down to 
the lakes and then to get hold of the entire seaboard, antil 
he reached a point where a junction with the lakes was 
tolerably easy. The elaboration of this grand project 
brought him into difficulties of very various kinds. He had 
neither the men nor the money to make his sovereignty a 
reality ; he locked up Abyssinia in a sort of Egyptian 
prison, and Abyssinia did not like being so locked up; and 
Turkey and England watched with some jealousy to see 
what he would do next. As Turkey had no means 
of controlling him except with the permission of Eng- 
land, the last of these difficulties was surmounted 
when he had conciliated England; and he secured the 
acquiescence of England by his undertaking to suppress 
the slave-trade. There is no reason to suppose that he 
had himself any distaste for the task he thus assumed. It 
was quite in accordance with his character to enjoy rather 
than dislike any easy mode of showing how readily he 
could assimilate the ideas of Western civilization. But 
his undertaking to aid in suppressing the slave-trade was 
not really optional, and his Southern empire could never 
have assumed the imperfect form it attained unless he 
had satisfied England that this empire, so far as it 
could be made to exist, would form a barrier to the 
slave-trade. The inadequacy of the means at his com- 
mand to make his authority respected could not be 
really overcome. He was doing theoretically much more 
than he could do practically; but he could from time toe 
time deal a heavy blow when disaffection was unusually 
menacing, and in a considerable pee of the vast region he 
claimed his authority was undisputed, for the simple 
reason that no one on the spot knew anything about it. 
But the difficulty that he could not in any way surmount 
was that created by Abyssinia. He sent his troops to 
conquer Abyssinia ; but his troops were invariably beaten. 
The Abyssinians naturally wish to get to the sea, and 
the Kuepive wished to keep them-away from the sea 
and to isolate them as they had been isolated for cen- 
turies. Nothing but superior force could keep them 
from securing an outlet to the world, and it became 
gradually evident that the Kuepive had not any superior 
force to use for the purpose. Now that Egypt is weaker 
than ever, Abyssinia peremptorily asks for a port, and 
will no doubt get one. Colonel Gorpon is commissioned 
to arrange terms of peace, and he will probably make no 
difficulty in ceding some portion of a strip of land which 
Egypt cannot defend, and could turn to no profit even if 


' she could defend it. 
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In governing such portions of this remote Egypt as were 
more or less governed, in waging war to the death with 
the slave-dealers and thus carrying out the compact with 
England, in judging what Abyssinia must have and would 
have, Colonel Gorpon has been not so much the 
Kuepive’s right hand as another and a better Khedive. 
A noble work has been nobly done, and Colonel Gorpon is 
going. But when he is gone, remote Egypt will still 
exist. Some kind of governmeyt will go on there, some | 
efforts to suppress the slave-trade will be continued. But 
in remoter as in nearer Egypt European influence of 
some kind must prevail, and in remoter Egypt the 
only influence that can prevail is that of England. In the 
Egypt below the First Cataract, the Egypt of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Egypt of the bondholders and the law courts, 
the experiment of the joint protectorate of England and 
France, controlled by the continual criticism and occa- 
sional intervention of other Powers, may be tried on the 
plausible ground that, if this mode of managing Egyptian 
affairs is not very promising, no other is even possible. 
But in remoter Egypt, the Egypt where wild tribes have 
to be encountered, where the slave-trade is to be limited, 
if not suppressed, where the Red Sea and not the Medi- 
terranean is the outlet of the country, England, so far as 
she acts at all, should act entirely alone. No other Power 
takes it to heart whether the slave-trade in the upper valley 


of the Nile is suppressed or not. No other Power 
has any definite interest in seeing that the highway of the | 
Red Sea is not infested with robbers and pirates. We may 
add that no one except an Englishman would be in the | 
least likely to be anything like a worthy successor of | 
Colonel Gorvon. If the best man that could be found were 
appointed to replace him, he could not be expected to do 
as well as Colonel Gorpoy, for Colonel Gorpon is unique 
in his way. But in dealing with wild tribes, in making | 
the lives of robbers and slave-dealers a burden to them, | 
and in judging what parts of a territory can or cannot be 
held, there are Englishmen who have had an experience 
and have gained a reputation which able men of other 
nations have not had an opportunity of rivalling. 


DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. 


it seems probable that the inhabitants of Victoria may 
soon relieve themselves from the misgovernment which 
has been imposed upon them by a majority of themselves, 
under the perverse and unnatural system of universal 
suffrage. Mr. Berry and his supporters have within two 
or three years discharged with consistent fidelity the duty 
which, according to the legend, devolved in Lacedemon 
on the drunken Helot. It has been their constant study 
to render unqualified democracy contemptible and odious. 
They have to the utmost of their power discouraged the 
accumulation of wealth; they have rendered articles of 
consumption unnecessarily dear; and they have from 
time to time threatened to dissolve their connexion 
with the Empire of which their colony forms an in- 
significant part. It is not a little remarkable that some 
of the most extravagant outbreaks of safe oratorical 
treason have proceeded from recent immigrants who 
ten or twelve years ago were apparently loyal and re- 
spectable Englishmen. To vulgar ambition promin- 
ence and notoriety in a small community is preferable to 
the obscure equality of ordinary English society. ll 
the measures of Mr. Brrry’s Government are applica- 
tions of doctrines which in Europe have only been 
pounded as theories. The progressive land tax which is 
now about to be aggravated has often been proposed by 
extreme Republicans in France, where, as in Victoria, 
artisans employed in the manufacture of luxuries for the 
rich sometimes join in the clamour against their only 
possible customers. One of Mr. Berry’s colleagues lately 
sought popularity by boasting that his Government had 
its hands on the throat of capital. It seems that the work- 
ing coachmakers of Melbourne have at last discovered that 
it is not for their interest to prevent their richer neigh- 
bours from keeping carriages. The jewellers and toy- 
makers of Paris have not yet arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion, beeause successive Governments have hitherto pro- 
tected them against their own folly. 

The economists of Victoria are dissatisfied with the 
results of Mr. Berry’s expedition to England at the expense 
of the colony. The mission was despatched for the osten- 


sible purpose of obtaining the assent of the Imperial Go- 


vernment to an organic change in the colonial Constitution. 
The Council was to be deprived of all substantial power; 
the Assembly was to acquire absolute control over revenue 
and expenditure ; and the objectionable device of a popular 
vote was to impair and override the first principles of 
representative government. It is not known whether the 
delegates seriously believed that their proposals would 
be accepted. The intelligent and respectable part of the 
community assumed with good reason that no English 
Minister would listen for a moment to the revolutionary 
scheme of a plebiscite. The Secrerary of Srare for the 
Cotonxtes had no difficulty in declining to impose on the 
colony one of the worst Constitutions which have been in- 
vented in modern times. If the educated and respectable 
inhabitants of the colony are ultimately unable to emanci- 
pate themselves from the blind and selfish despotism of the 
working class, the Imperial Government will not be able 
or willing to protect them ; but in the meantime there is 
no reason why it should become the accomplice of their 
oppressors. The official answer to the representatives of 
the delegates amounted to a conventional recommenda- 
tion of reasonable compromise. Sir M. Hicks-Beracu 
had probably no expectation that demagogues would 
relax an agitation on which their influence and per- 
sonal importance depends; but it was his duty to con- 
vey to them in courteous language his refusal to give 
them aid in their attacks on property, liberty, and equit- 
able administration. They may perhaps have been disap- 
pointed to find that they and their colony were not exclu- 
sive subjects of attention among English politicians. Even 
the most factious clubs forgot to welcome remote allies who 
had illustrated in practice the principles of universal 
suffrage and organized injustice. The Councils of the Trade- 
Unions were perhaps not aware that the Ministers of Vic- 
toria had their hands on the throat of capital; nor had 
they heard that one of the delegates had proposed 
the imposition of taxes on property, to be directly applied 
to payment of wages. The precedent of the Parisian 
National Workshops of 1848 is now followed at Mel- 
bourne. <A part of the public revenue is spent in paying 
wages to workmen who are employed in useless labour by 
the Government, because its policy has crippled legitimate 
industry. 

On his return to the colony Mr. Berry has, in default 
of encouragement from the Secrerary of Stare, pro- 
posed a Reform Bill even more monstrous than his former 
schemes. The Assembly is to have exclusive control of 
finance ; and in legislation it is only to defer to the result 
of a plebiscite. The nominal maintenance of a Council 
might be thought superfluous; but Mr. Berry perhaps 
foresees the possibility of a change of opinion in the As- 
sembly, and he may think it possible to derive some kind of 
support from a docile Council. His Reform Bill includes 
the audacious project of a Council of nominees to be ap- 
pointed for ten years by the present Ministry. The Fox 
and Nort India Bill, which by the indignation which it 
provoked excluded its promoters from power for more than 
forty years, was a comparatively modest contrivance for 
perpetuating the supremacy of a dominant party. Having 
brought the finances into confusion, Mr. Berry and his 
colleagues propose to raise an additional revenue by an 
increase of the tax on large estates and by an augmentation 
of the protective tariff. The duties on imports are to be 
raised by amounts varying from 10 to 100 per cent.; and 
one of the Ministers, not perhaps more foolish or more 
unscrupulous than his colleagues, announced their deter- 
mination to discourage importation by increased duties 
ad valorem of 60 per cent. The Minister of Lands, 
borrowing or anticipating the meddling theory of 
Mr. Boyrp Kiyyear, has thought fit to impede the 
creation of mortgages on Government leases. The 
effect is of course to throw borrowers into the hands 
of usurers, and to discourage the issue of leases. Demo- 
cratic policy, thongh it can scarcely be called Conserva- 
tive, is even more inconsistent with Liberal principles. 
Victorian Legislatures, English Trade-Unions, and Con- 
tinental Socialists, are heartily agreed on the theory that 
Government should interfere at every step with the dis- 
posal and management of private property. The axiom 
that general prosperity depends on the conduct by every 
man of his own business is as earnestly renounced by 
Mr. Berry’s followers as by the disciples of M. Louis 

It appears that the reduction to an absurdity of demo- 
cratic theory and practice is provoking resistance even in 
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the Assembly of Victoria and among the constituencies. 
Farmers and tradesmen begin to object both to taxes im- 

for the maintenance of idle workmen with votes, 
and to tribute paid, not even to the Government, but to a 
few local manufacturers. The exclusion of the inde- 
pendent and intelligent classes from political power must 
always have been felt by themselves asa hardship. The 
rest of the community perhaps begins to suspect that its 
interests are not most effectually promoted by the 
supremacy of turbulent adventurers. As there is no aris- 
toeracy in Victoria, it has been thought expedient to visit 
with political excommunication the better class of trades- 
men and professional men. ‘Two or three recent elections 
have shown that public opinion is beginning to revolt 
against the misgovernment of the present Ministers. 


Absolute power, nominally vested in the majority of the | 


population, is practically wielded by demagogues, who 
fortunately become objects of envy to their own less 
successful rivals. Mr. Parnei cannot attempt to force his 
own dictation on a Convention, or Mr. Brkry on a single 
and supreme Assembly, without giving offence to thie 
equals whom he seeks to reduce to insignificance. The 
fall of the typical demagogue Ropespirrre was caused less 
immediately by his unprecedented crimes than by the 
selfish system which at last found vent in the murder of 
Danton and his friends. The successors of the dictator 
had no intention of suppressing the guillotine when they con- 
sulted their own safety by the destruction of the tyrant. 
If Mr. Berry falls a victim to the jealousy which he has 
provoked, his unpopularity may perhaps extend to the 
detestable policy of his Government. For Englishmen 
the main interest of the petty politics of Victoria con- 
sists in the illustration which is furnished of the operation 
of universal suffrage. The doctrines of Birmingham are 
the same which now prevail at Melbourne, though their 
real tendency is disguised as long as older and sounder 
institutions still regulate social and political life. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


— are so many inconveniences attending a change 
of name that it is not surprising that the Social 
Science Association should still be known by the strangely 
inappropriate title which was given to it by its founders. 
At all events, its retention serves the occasionally useful 
purpose of supplying successive Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation with an opening for their address to the annual 
meeting. There is something fascinating in the effort to 
define what has hitherto proved undefinable ; and though 
it has never entered into the heart of man to conceive 
what Social Science means, the calm despair which the 
contemplation of the problem might have been expected 
to evoke has not yet shown itself. Unfortunately, the sub- 
ject-matter with which the Association deals can only be 


described by dropping the word “science” altogether, and | 


that is too great a sacrifice to expect the members to 
make. Many of them would attend the annual meetings 
with far less pleasure if they had been convinced that 
there was nothing scientific about the so-called Congress 
except its title. But for this pardonable dislike to 
descend to a lower level of human endeavour, it might 
not be difficult to provide the Association with a fairly 
accurate, if not a very convenient, name. It is really 
a debating society, the characteristic of which is that 
the subjects debated all relate to the art of living to- 
gether in communities. This is an art in which, with 
all their experience, mankind are as yet miserably nn- 

ractised. There is scarcely a town or a village in 

urope in which the arrangements do not violate some 
requirement of health, or decency, or comfort ; there is not 
a country in which the people are educated as they should 
be, or in which crime is repressed as it should be, or in 
which the inhabitants have the opportunities of enjoyment 
which it would be good for them to have, and which they 
easily might have. Anything that helps men to come 
nearer to the attainment of these ends falls fairly within 
the province of the Association. All the means which 
have from time to time been suggested to bring them 
nearer to it come up naturally for discussion at its meet- 
ings. Looked at in this light, the Association 1s no longer 
diseredited by the many crotchets which see the light on 
these oceasions. Proposals exceedingly absurd in them- 
selves have sometimes been the forerunners of real im- 
provements ; and, so long as they are known to be nothing 


| more than suggestions thrown out in a discussion club, 
| they are, at the worst, perfectly harmiess. It is only when 
| they arrogate to themselves the name of science that they 


| become irritating, and consequently mischievous. 
| 
| The Bishop of Mancuesrer’s address on Wednesday was 


| an excellent example of what the discourse of a President 
_of the Social Science Association ought to be. It travelled 
over a great deal of ground, but it possessed, at the same 
time, a genuine unity of conception. All the subjects upon 
which the Bisuor touched are linked together by their 
common relation to human life in great cities. The rural 
population of England is more and more migrating into 
the towns. In very few country parishes has there been 
any increase of population of late years; in the large pro- 
| portion of cases there has been a marked decrease. What 
_will be the condition of things if these huge urban com- 
| munities, already so unwieldy and so unmanageable, 
become huger and more unwieldy and more unmanageable 
still? This is the question which has suggested the 
| subject of the Bismor’s address. There is no possibility 
,of preventing towns from becoming larger. Even if 
| the immigration from the country should cease, the 
| change will be due to causes lying outside the sphere of 
| Governments. But there is no need that as they become 
_ larger they should become-more unmanageable. It is not 
proportionately more difficult to administer a large com- 
_munity than to administer a small one. The means of ad- 
| ministration increase at least as rapidly as the community 
which has to be administered. Unfortunately, as yet in- 
_ evease in size has usually been attended by multiplication 
of all the evils which attend such increase, if no adequate 
effort is made to guard against them. The change which 
has come over the conditions of town life during the last 
half-century is largely responsible for this. Even where 
_ the wealthier classes form an important element of a com- 
munity, the requirements of health are not always 
properly attended to. But in this case the omission 
_is due to ignorance or obstinacy, not to the want of 
ability to attend to them. When the rich and the poor 
cease to live together in the same district, there is very 
| great danger that a very unequal degree of municipal at- 
tention will be paid to their respective wants in such 
matters as house-building and drainage. The Bishop of 
Mancuester points out how much this inequality is pro- 
moted by the “fallacy of averages.”” The death-rate of 
Manchester and Salford is from 20 to 22 per thousand; 
_and, judged by these figures, it is, comparatively speaking, 
-afairly healthy city. But this average tells nothing as 
to the worst extreme. The death-rate in some of the 
courts in Salford rises as high as 60 or 70 per thousand. 
Thus what the average proves may only be that the pro- 
portion of those well-to-do districts in which the death- 
rate does not exceed 10 or 12 per thousand has increased. 
| It may tell nothing whatever of the wholesomeress or un- 
_wholesomeness of the districts where the death-rate per- 
manently stands at a very high level. This is so plainly 
_a faulty mode of estimating the healthiness of a great town 
| that the practice of taking the average from the whole 
and so balancing the encouraging returns yielded by one 
| district against the discouraging returns yielded by another 
cannot be too soon abandoned. The returns should always 
give, together with the average rate, the rate in the dis- 
trict where the mortality is least and in the district 
where it is greatest. In this way it would always be 
known how much work remained to be done, and of how 
much improvement the town, under favourable conditions, 
might be capable. f 
All questions of municipal administration resolve them- 
selves ultimately into questions of municipal government. 
At present the growth of a town has for one of its results 
the emancipation of the population from any effectual 
municipal government whatever. Thus in Manchester 
the Corporation have made certain regulations relative to 
the building of houses, but outside the municipal 
boundaries these regulations have no force, and the conse- 
quence is that in what is really, though not technically, 
a part of the city all the houses have been erected “ with a 
“ supreme contemptof the recognized conditions ofa healthy 
“ life.”’ By and by these districts will be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation of Manchester, and then it 
will be found so impossible to deal effectually with the 
| houses without purchase, and so costly to purchase, that 
' they will very possibly be let alone. If the owner had 
been compelled to build them properly im the first instance 
this dilemma would never have arisen. It is the less ex- 
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cusable that things should be left in this state because, | and the inspection indirectly serves a good purpose, by 


since the passing of the Public Health Act, there has been 
no district in England without a sanitary authority of its 
own. Not one of the houses to which the Bishop of 
Mancuester refers has been built in a No man’s Land. 
To cross the boundary of Manchester is to escape from 
the particular by-laws put out by the Corporation of 
Manchester. But it is not to escape from the juris- 
diction of a sanitary authority. If there is no special 
body possessing that character, there is the Board of 
Guardians. The reason, therefore, why unwholesome 
houses continue to be built at great profit to the owner 
and afterwards pulled down at great cost to the public 
must be sought either in the supineness of the authori- 
ties or in the omission of the Legislature to arm them 
with the necessary powers. Here is a question which 
might very profitably be investigated by the Social 


_ Science Association in the interval between the present 


meeting and the next. It is admitted that in all parts 
of the country houses are being built which offend 
against some plain and perfectly well-understood rule, 
eitker of site or construction or of ventilation or drain- 
age. There is no more reason why the owner of such 
houses should be allowed to sell or let them than there 
is why the owner of any other articles which have 
been adulterated in a way injurious to health should 
be allowed to sell them. Why is it that permission is 
given, or at all events taken, in the one case while it 
is not in the other? The fault must lie either in the 
law or in the authorities with whom it rests to put the 
law in operation. In the nature of things one alterna- 
tive is as probable as the other. It is only by such slow 
degrees that we have learned to think public interests 
of more importance than private, that it may very well be 
that, however anxious the sanitary authorities may be to 
prevent the building of unwholesome houses, they have 
not the power to forbid it. It may very well be that, 
though the powers vested in the sanitary authorities may 
be quite adequate, the sanitary authorities resolutely 
refuse to make any use of them. It would be a step to- 
wards improvement if we knew precisely which of these 
explanations was the true one. 


OUR NAVY. 


Nar Lords of the Admiralty have lately been enjoying 
that agreeable autumn tour which is dignified 
with the pompous name of the Inspection of Dockyards. 
No one can gradge them a little relaxation after their 
spring and summer labours, and they may well be allowed 
to take a pleasant yachting trip during which they can, 
with the smallest possible trouble, gain some elementary 
knowledge respecting shipbuilding and machinery. To 
suppose that the so-called inspection is anything more than 
a slightly formal holiday, in the course of which a good 
many highly interesting sights are seen, is to show a plea- 
sant confidence in human nature. There is happily not 
the smallest reason for thirking that the national dock- 
yards are otherwise than admirably managed, or that the 
country does not get a good return for the large sums of 
money which are spent in them; but it is certain that, if 
there were anything amiss, the Lords of the Admiralty 
would not discover it in their autumn inspection. The 
time when they will come is known long beforehand, every 

tion is made to receive them, and sinning officials 
—should there chance to be any—must be foolish indeed 
if they allow any evidence of their misdeeds to appear. It 
may be considered tolerably certain that the Lords of the 
Admiralty will be satisfied that all is going on well. A 
master who is considerate enough to inform his men that 
at a certain hour he will go round the workshops will be 
little likely to find anything wrong. 

The inspection, however, though in certain respects 
something of a farce, is valuable in one way, inasmuch as 
it calls attention to the state of the Navy and to the most 
recent advances in the art of constructing vessels of war. 
Their lordships have, of eourse, to see all the new ships 
which are being built and the old ones which are being 
altered in the dockyards, and the writers on naval subjects 
in the daily papers take the A ae aes | of publishing 
accounts—in some cases very fall and clear accounts—of 
the latest achievements of the constructive staff. The tax- 

yer learns what he is giting for his money and how 

the promises of the Navy Estimates have been kept; 


| causing Englishmen to be informed how the national de- 

fences are being maintained. Sometimes the tidings 

which are thus given are, when carefully examined, by 

no means comforting; sometimes they are on the whole 
reassuring. This year they seem happily to belong to 
_ the latter category. In the dockyards officially visited 
| there was much to be seen which gave good evidence 
| that the naval architects of the Admiralty have been 
| neither remiss nor rash, that the constantly chang- 
| ing conditions of modern warfare have been well con- 
_ sidered, and that great intelligence and great ingenuity in 
providing against various contingencies are shown in the 
designing of English warships. 

At Chatham Dockyard, the first visited by the Lords 
Commissioners, the launch of a new vessel just preceded 
their inspection. The Agamemnon, which slid into the 
Medway on the 17th of last month, with the unfortunate 
result of drowning a Inckless foreman who had taken a 
boat into a very dangerous position, shows, in every re- 
spect but one, the latest conclusions of English construc- 
tors as to the best kind of fighting-ship. She is of what 
is known as the citadel type, her central portion being pro- 
tected by a huge thickness of iron and teak, while her ends 
are unarmoured. Along these largechambers filled with cork 
extend, and it is believed that, owing to this contrivance, 
the ends may be riddled with shot without the vessel 
being sunk. She has two revolving turrets in which she 
will carry four guns, the size of which is not yet definitively 
settled. The turrets are en échelon, so that the guns can 
be fired in any direction required, and it will therefore be 
impossible in action for an enemy to take up a position 
| which will place the Agamemnon at a disadvantage. She 
| is not, it should be observed, a large man-of-war accord- 
ing to modern ideas, being considerably smaller than the 
Inflexible and Dreadnought, somewhat smaller than the 
Thunderer and Devastation, and not half the size of 
the huge Italian ironclads which are to be built. But 
there can be no doubt that, for her size, she is as 
formidable a fighting ship as can now be constructed 
of iron, though perhaps destined to be surpassed by 
ships built of steel. Curiously enough, at the time 
| she was launched two magnificent vessels were lying in 
the basin close to her, which represent the latest type of 
broadside cruising ironclad, as the Agamemnon represents 
the latest type of turret-ship. These are the Nelson and 
the Northampton, in each of which the armour is confined 
to a thick belt alove the water-line, and to plating on the 
main deck and on the bulkheads. The batteries are com- 
paratively unprotected. These vessels are to be fully 
rigged, and can carry a large amount of coal, so that they 
will be able to keep the sea for a considerable time ; and 
they would probably, in the event of a war, be most 
efficient against an enemy who had to be attacked in dis- 
tant oceans. Mr. Barnaby has pronounced them to be his 
ideal of cruising fighting-ships. 

Besides seeing these two frigates and the Agamemnon, 
the Lords of the Admiralty had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing at Chatham several vessels which are in course of 
construction. At the time of their visit there were on the 
stocks an ironclad, a large and a small corvette, and that 
extraordinary “torpedo-ram,” the Polyphemus, which, sub- 
merged for the most part, and showing above water only 
a curved upper deck like the back of a fish, is in action 
to be driven at furious speed against hostile ships, whose 
fire hitting her obliquely will, it is thought, do her little 
harm. Nothing but actual warfare can show whether this 
vessel is or is not formidable to ironclads ; but undoubtedly 
great boldness and great skill have been shown in design- 
ing her; and as Chatham Dockyard contained at the time 
of the inspection vessels of types so different as the 
Agamemnon, the Nelson, and Northampton, and the Poly- 
phemus, it must be said that very good evidence was given 
in it of the energy and activity of the naval architects who 
from Whitehall direct the construction of English men- 
of-war. 

At Portsmouth, to which the Lords of the Admiralty 
next proceeded, = saw much that was calculated to 
cheer official eyes. It is true that there is not now at the 
dockyard anything like the activity which prevailed when 
the six millions were being expended ; but the effort then 
made was altogether exceptional, and, considering that at 
the present moment war seems less probable than it has 
been for a considerable period, a fair amount of work is 
being done. Two great turret-ships, the Devastation and 
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the Neptune, are having certain improvements made in 
them. The Inflexible is being completed, and a new turret- 
ship of 9,150 tons, the Colossus, and two corvettes, are being 
built. The unceasing progress of naval architecture is 
proved by the fact that the Oolossus will in one respect 
surpass the Agamemnon, inasmuch as she will be built of 
steel instead of iron. The construction of this ship in a 
new material, and the work which is being done to the 
others which have been mentioned, certainly show that the 
dockyard authorities are not idle; but it must be said 
that the names of two of the vessels in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard suggest some unpleasant considerations. The In- 
flezible is not to be finished until early in the financial year 
1880-81, and it appears that the number of men employed 
upon her is not so large as, according to the Navy Estimates, 
it should be. Now this vessel was begun in 1874, and there- 
fore, when she is at last completed, between six and seven 
years will have been occupied in constructing her. This 
seems a very long time even for an ironclad of 11,500 
tons. It is rather startling to reflect that the keel of 
the Inflexible was laid long before the Russo-Turkish 
war began, and that she is not nearly finished now; 
and -it may be well .to remember in future that 
several campaigns may be waged and finished be- 
fore a vessel of this kind can be got ready. No 
doubt there have been some special reasons for this 
ship having been so long in the dockyard. The very 
unnecessary attention which was given to Mr. Rrep’s pre- 
posterous criticisms on her design caused her construction 
to be suspended for awhile ; and after his asseverations had 
been shown to be wrong, there was a further delay, owing 
to the difficulty which the rulers in Whitehall had in 
determining what kind of armour plates should cover her 
turrets. Some good results have followed from this long 
consideration, as, owing to the inventive skill of Mr. 
Barnaby, a new kind of plate has been produced consisting 
of iron faced with steel, which has greater power of re- 
sisting shot than any other yet made. The Injflezible, 
therefore, will, when at last finished, be better protected 
than any other vessel afloat; but nevertheless the delay 
in completing her can hardly fail to produce a bad effect. 
If a war had broken out after the Inflexible had been some 
five years in hand, Englishmen would have learnt with no 
small anger that their greatest ironclad could do nothing 
because, Owing to the desire of the authorities to make her 
perfect, she was unfortunately quite unfit to take part in 
naval warfare. 

The Inflexible, however, when she is finished and has re- 
ceived the 80-ton guns which, itis said, can pierce the armour 
of any ship afloat or in course of construction, will be, if 
not perfect, at all events a magnificent ship. The same can 
hardly be said of another great ironclad, the Neptune, 
which for some time past has been undergoing in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard improvements of the most elaborate kind. 
Two years ago this ship was bought from the Brazilian 
Government, for whom it had been built. She was then 
supposed to be completed, and, indeed, she figured in the 
naval review at Spithead last summer; but from time to 
time notices have appeared in the papers stating that 
various alterations in her have been found necessary. 
Even now it appears from the account in the Times that 
she is not finished, and probably when she is at last ready for 
sea the sum of 36,109l., which wasall that was allowed for 
her completion in the Naval Estimates, will have been largely 
exceeded. She will be but an unsatisfactory man-of-war 
even when all the improvements are effected, as she has 
not been cleverly planned, and has not the all-round fire of 
the Injlexible and the Agamemnon. Probably the Lords of 
the Admiralty found the inspection of this costly vessel the 
least pleasant part of their work, for they can hardly have 
failed to foresee that, as the writer in the Times hints, 
some active member of Parliament will make disagreeable 
inquiries respecting the total cost of the Neptune. 

On the whole, however, their autumn tour must have 
been an agreeable one, and an account of what the dock- 
yard authorities had to show them is not calculated to 
give rise to much unpleasant criticism. Besides the 
Colossus, the two corvettes above mentioned, which 
are of 2,300 tons each, are being constructed at. Ports- 


mouth, and the Iris and Merewry, despatch vessels 


of extraordinary speed, are being finished, while several 
smaller men-of-war are on the stocks. At Pembroke, 
which the Lords of the Admiralty are now about to visit, 
a considerable amount of work is being done, as two 
tronclads resembling the Agamemnon and a large number 


of gunboats are being built. It appears, then, that 
there is considerable activity at the national dock- 

ards, and it also appears from the improvements which 
hate been made, and are being made, in fighting-ships, 
that there is no want of energy or enterprise in the con- 
structive department of the Admiralty, and that there is 
never any hesitation in altering the type or construction 
of men-of-war, if it seems likely that they can be altered 
for the better. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


‘HE Chairman of the London School Board has made 
his last dying speech. It is far, however, from being 
a confession of the crimes of which the Board stands ac- 
cused. Sir Cuartes Reep is, no doubt, a penitent Chris- 
tian, but he is an impenitent educationist. He goes 
through the several charges of extravagance that have 
been made against the Board, and as to all of them he 
adduces facts which, in his opinion, completely disprove 
them. As to some of these charges Sir Cuartes Reep has 
been entirely successful. It is impossible to maintain, 
for example, that there are more schools in London 
than are needed for the children of London. Lord 
Grorce Hamitron has declared in Parliament that, so 
far from the supply of schools being excessive, it is defi- 
cient, and he is certainly not likely to be prejudiced in 
favour of the “policy” of the Board. It is true, 
no doubt, that a general acquittal upon this head 
does not dispose of the charge that the Board has 
built more schools in particular localities than the wants 
of the locality justified. Sir Caries Resp replies to 
this charge by saying that wherever this has apparently 
happened it has been due to local circumstances which left 
the Board no choice. It isnot every voluntary school that 
can be utilized by a School Board when it is administer- 
ing a system of compulsory attendance. Voluntary schools 
have within certain limits a right to make their own terms 
and to fix their own fees, and in some cases the terms are 
more strict and the fees higher than parents can be forced 
to submit to. In theory, for example, the Conscience Clause 
throws every public elementary school open to children of 
all religions. In practice, however, the Conscience Clause 
is only found really operative where it has in reality be- 
come unnecessary. Comparatively slight differences of 
belief make little or no impression on a parent’s mind; 
and, where that is the case, he does not much care 
whether his children do or do not attend the religious 
teaching given in the school. But where he feels at all 
strongly upon this point he generally dislikes the school 
altog ether, and would resent being ordered to send his 
children there. Our visitors,” says Sir Caartes Resp, 
“can require children to go to any efficient school, but 
“not to any particular school... . Vacancies in 
“ Jewish and Roman Catholic schools cannot be utilized 
“for Christian and Protestant children.” The par- 
ticulars of this controversy are quite unsuited for public 
criticism. If it could be shown that the total provision 
of schools was in excess of the total number of children, that 
would be a very proper subject for censure. If any probable 
evidence could be brought forward in support of such 
a contention, that would be a very proper subject for con- 
sideration. But the complaints of particular voluntary 
schools and the statistics of particular neighbourhoods must 
be settled by the Education Department. They have the 
power to reject the proposals of the Board as regards new 
schools, and Sir Cuar.es Reexp has every right to quote the 
fact that this power has been exercised in only four cases out 
of abont three hundred, as tantamount to a verdict of 
acquittal. In several cases, indeed, the ratepayers have 
been put to additional expense in the long run, because 
the Board, yielding to local representations, has not left 
sufficient room for the growth of population, and con- 
sequently has had to enlarge a school almost as soon as 
it was built. 

As regards the second great head of expense—the school 
buildings—that again is mainly a question for experts. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the Board have been 
sufficiently on their guard against the temptation to bnild 
solidly and largely which comes to all bodies similarly 
situated. The same tendency is visible in some London 
workhouses. The old and inconvenient buildings that 
were formerly associated with paupers have given place to 
vast piles of brick and mortar, which are commended te 
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the trusting ratepayer as the cheapest itt the end. Noris it | 
easy to prove that they are not. All that can be said is that | 
there must be some limit to the application of this doc- | 
triae. A cathedral which has been built six hundred years | 
may outlast many modern churches, but we do not 
for that reason make all our churches as massive as | 
cathedrals. There is a point beyond which fature | 
generations must be left to take care of their own | 
interests; and, though School Boards ought not alto- 
gether to neglect the interests of those who come after 
them, their enthusiasm may still be tempered by regard 
for the pockets of those whom they actually represent. 
There is one point on which the London School Board 
and the Education Department are at issue in which the 
Board seems to have been hardly used. The Code, says 
Sir Crartes Reep, requires that each child in average at- 
tendance should have a minimum of 8 square feet and 
80 cubic feet of space. The Board thought this in- 
sufficient, and proposed that their class-rooms should be 
22 feet wide, and should contain six rows of desks, which 
would give each child in average attendance 9 square feet 
and 125 cubic feet of space. The Education Department 
will only allow five rows of desks in a room 22 feet wide, 
thus insisting on each child having rather more than 
104 square feet and 150 cubic feet as his share. It cer- 
tainly seems hard that the Board should be forced to 
spend a good deal of money in satisfying requirements 
so far ahead of those laid down by the Code which is 
supposed to embody the Department’s views on the 
subject. 

The charge which Sir Cuartes is least successful 
in meeting is that of extravagance in the payment of 
teachers. It is here that there is so much need for the 
London School Board to remember the warning of Mr. 
Marruew Arnotp which we quoted last week. Sir 
Cuartes Reep argues that it would be bad economy to 
employ inferior teachers, inasmuch as the passing of the 
children through the various standards would thus be de- 
layed, and parents longer debarred from using their chil- 
dren’s labour. That is quite true, of course, if the supe- 
riority and inferiority of the teachers be measured ex- 
clusively by their ability to teach children to read 
and write, to cast accounts, and to master a few 
elementary facts about the world around them. Bat 
when Sir Cuartrs Reep speaks of the difficulty of a 
teacher’s work, and of the necessity of obtaining really 

teachers to do that work, it is difficult not to 

a doubt whether he is not thinking all the time of 
that tremendous Fourth Schedule. Cannot children be 
taught the simple rudiments which is all that the great 
majority of children in elementary schools can ever learn, 
by a less qualified teacher than one who can command a 
salary of 132/. in the open market? No doubt it is of 
great importance that a teacher should possess the facul- 
ties of teaching and of maintaining discipline, and have 
had these faculties brought out by training and practice. 
But we question whether the moderate proficiency in these 
arts which is all that many teachers ever attain to cannot 
be had for less than 132/.a year. If the doubt is well 
founded, and what really fetches the price given by School: 
Boards is the ability to teach the higher subjects 
for which special grants are given, then we do think 
that some part of the outlay is unnecessary. The need 
for a “ Revised Code” is once more becoming evident. 
Before the original revision the State had no sufficient 
assurance that it got the results it paid for; now that the 
State gets the results it pays for, it seems to pay for some 
which are hardly worth getting. The “higher sub- 
“jects” are not, as a rule, capable of being taught to any 
purpose to ehildren of the age at which the children in ele- 
mentary schools mostly are. They belong to the lowest 
stage of secondary education, and they owe their place in 
the elementary Code to that desire to improve the edu- 
cation of the poor which seems to blind many persons to 
the fact that it is of no use to give information before the 
brain is prepared to assimilate it. If the ratepayers are 
to make provision eo nomine for the education 

of children between thirteen and fifteen, the extra sub- 
jects would find their natural place in the schools to which 
such children would go. They are not in place in ele- 
mentary schools, and the money spent in trying to teach 
them is little better than wanted. | 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF UNREAD AUTHORS. 


T would be an amusing, if not a useful experiment, to try to 
describe our impressions of the great writers whom we know 
only by reputation, and by those subtle emanations from their 
works which have penetrated to our minds through the general 
mass of intelligence which surrounds us like an atmosphere. The 
difficulty would be to find courage and opportunity for confessing 
the indirectness of the sources of our information. We should 
like, though nothing of course would induce us to give way to the 
temptation, to try the experiment whether a review written b 
this process would escape detection. We believe that many people 
really derive considerable pleasure and even profit from the presence 


' in their imaginations of literary figures, more or less vaguely 


outlined, but yet each possessing a distinct character, and 
occupying a separate space, whose actual writings have never 
been disclosed to their bodily eyes. Some Epicurean spirits may 
even go so far as to shrink a little from disturbing these visionary 
impressions by dragging the volumes out to the light of day. 


| Many persons profess to be disappointed on visiting scenes of 


natural beauty known to them only by reputation. It would 
require a higher degree of audacity to avow disappointment in 
(let us say) the reading of Dante’s poems than in the sight of 
Niagara ; but it is hard to say why the mind may not cling to its 
preconceived visions of a poem as well as of a waterfall. Our 
dreams about another world are mixed up with the visions 
seen by Dante long before we know where they come from. 
Beatrice and Francesca are not unfamiliar to us when we first are 
introduced to them in his pages. 


Not only the contents, but the quality, of literary masterpieces 
are known by tradition as well as by direct observation. Would it 
be necessary to have read the Waverley Novels, or the Excursion, 
or the Prometheus Unbound, to have a more or less distinct im- 
pression of the picturesqueness, the humour, and the manliness of 
Scott, the calm depth and the lofty imagery of Wordsworth, or 
the thin but intense spiritual passion of Shelley? Does not the 
mere nanie of Keats call up associations as of light falling through 
stained glass, a general impression of something rich and 
rare and passionate, which can be conveyed by description 
and comparison unsupported by quotation or extract? all 
the writings of Shakspeare and Milton had been destroyed a 
hundred years ago, and not replaced from memory, should we not 
still each keep sacred a shrine dedicated to those majestic figures? 
The thought of the still unexplored regions which have been peopled 
for us by any of the great literary benefactors of the world is 
to some of us a haunting presence—half an ache and half a delight. 
We are conscious of a great crowd of dim figures beckoning from 
the bookshelves, in which for some of us they are as much banished 
as if they were the inhabitants of another world—for others they 
are always at hand. The keenness of our appreciation of the value 
of particular literary works bears by no means an invariable rela- 
tion to the degree of our familiarity with them. There are authors 
whom, not having read, we love and reverence ; others who perform 
for us the office assigned, on good authority, to the Devil, of 
affording exercise to our faculty of hatred—a hatred much too keen 
to allow us ever to open their volumes, Others flit before our 
imaginations with a mute and shadowy appeal, like that of 
ghosts, or pique our fancy with half-seen and transient will-o’- 
the-wisp flashes. There are memoirs the quality and precise 
flavour of which are almost as familiar to us through Sainte 
Beuve as if we had read every word of them; and arguments 
which a tolerably quick eye will at once recognize as the property 
of s iecs the mere titles of whose works we may be unable 
to recall. 


The very air around us is full of echoes as well as of voices, 
and we could ill spare either. To have read every book we had 
reason to believe to be worth reading would indeed be worse than 
to have visited the braes of Yarrow before ithe time. It would 
seem almost an injustice to any great book to plunge into it 
without having first rendered it our tribute of distant and wistful 
admiration. Unintermitting consumption of book after book 
without pause for anticipation is as unromantic a proceeding as 
one of those French marriages which leave no room for courtship. 
There is a charm in the slow approaches towards intimacy, in the 
dallying with an idea and the gradual preparations of sympathy, 
which it would bea pity to sacrifice in our eagerness. Nothing 
quite replaces the joy of expectation, and there are delicate delights 
which will unfold themselves only in perfect leisure. Reading for 
the first time a book around which have gathered the fancies of 
years, and which is all clothed for us in shadowy memories of former 
talks, is like visiting the early home of a dear friend. We feel as 
we go along as Christiana felt when the scenes of her husband’s 
struggles and toils were pointed out to her on her journey. Now 
we can understand whence this or that favourite idea was derived ; 
we recognize the birthplace of certain associations, and solve 
many a riddle, and recall many a conversation. 


The most ambitious author might be satisfied if he could live 
to see his works thus disengage themselves from the letter, and 
assume a distinct form in the imagination capable of being trans- 
mitted from mind to mind without the laborious process of sepa- 
rate study. It is the last refinement of influence to take pos 
session of the minds of those who have not only not seen us, but 


| neither heard nor read us. A theory might be framed respecting 
_ the transmigration of ideas not less plausible than that of the trans 
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migration of souls, and resting upon more satisfactory evidence. | 
Does the spirit of a book, after becoming disembodied, ever enter | 
into another quite distinct form and clothe itself once more in a | 
paper and moroceo integument, there to pass through another 
period of earthly existence? And, if so, does it retain ‘any trace- | 
able connexion with its former self? When once a book has been | 
called into existence, who shall say where its reverberations will 
end, or what form they may eventually assume? And does the 
law of the conservation of energy apply to literary matter, so that 
when a great historical work, for instance, falls out of print, its 
elements may be dispersed into a vast cloud of nebulous pamphlets, | 
thence at some indefinite future, perhaps, to be once more resolved 
into a compact treatise on political economy ? 

The presence on one’s own bookshelves of a book long known 
and highly esteemed, but not yet read, affords a peculiar sensation 
of forearmed comfort, like the existence of a large balance at one’s 
bankers. A bookease containing nothing unexplored would be 
like a garden in winter without its spring bulbs. The books we 
have read and love are planted there like truit-trees out of bearing, 
with a hidden promise of spring blossoming ; but the uncut leaves 
of our new possessions fold in their treasures as the scaly coat of a 
new lily root hides all the wonderful possibilities of stem and 
leaf and radiant flower. Spring bulbs perhaps especially sug- 
gest novels by well-known authors, certain to present a general 

ily li , and more or less warranted to come up to a 
familiar average standard in blooming, from which they oecasion- 
ally depart in a most vexatious degree. But there are rarer and 
more precious roots, aloes and palms and strange orchids, which 
excite a far wider range and greater height of expectation, which 
may fitly typify the books whose first unfolding makes an era in 
our lives. These are the books for whose existence all the world 
is the better, though comparatively few may have been admitted 
to intimacy with them. They rule as from afar, like monarchs 
whom the great mass of their subjects can know only by name. 
We have sometimes fancied that a day might come when a liberal 
education would becarried on chiefly by lectures on books, instead of, 
as now, by the slow process ofreading. We should like, for instance, 
to see a prize offered for the best essay on the comparative merits 
of Bishop Butler and Voltaire, by students certified never to have 
read a line of either. How easy it would be to describe at second- 
hand from external evidence the differences between the French 
scoffer and the English divine; the brilliant satire of the one and 
the sadly humorous depth of the other ; the devastation produced 
by the biting acid of philosopher, and the gloomy doubts sug- 
gested by the too solid analogies pursued by the preacher; then to 
give a sketch of the tyrannical superstition which provoked, and 
in a measure justified, Voltaire’s attack upon religion, and of the 
unique combination of prejudice and freedom which rendered pos- 
sible such a view of this world and the next as that taken by 
Butler. These and many more commonplaces cy tnd the two 
authors in oats are abundantly familiar from y; and it 
would be difficult to show that their value, such as it is, was 
lessened by the remoteness is small ays 
tage in approaching an to have a re re or 
supplies the answer to a question already distinctly formulated. 
To have our | a son mag ready before we begin gathering in 
materials tends greatly to order, and order is of more paramount 
importance in literary matters even than abundance. 


As time goes on and books multiply, it must cease to be con- 
sidered discreditable not to have read everything above a certain 
degree of celebrity. The obvious and growing impossibility of 
acquiring an exhaustive knowledge of even standard works must 
force upon us @ new estimate of what constitutes scholarship. The 
plethora of print under which we are suffering will have one good 
effect if it drives us to aim less at the acquirement of complete 
knowledge than at the ion of full and well-ordered minds, 
To know where to look for any particular kind of literary food 
for which we may hunger is an advantage second only to that of 
being well supplied with it; and for this advantage we depend in 
a great measure upon our knowledge of unread authors. It is 
well worth while to study the geography of literature, even if we 
cannot hope to be great travelers ourselves. Reviews and other 
critical works serve the same purpose as voyages and travels, and 
are, on the whole, not less trustworthy. 


It is easy to understand why some people so decidedly prefer 
taking a survey of the world from their fireside to examining 
its surface on the spot. All the inconveniences and fatigues and 
annoyances braved by actual travellers are to the fireside explorer 
but so many effectively placed shadows, necessary to the right 
composition of the picture they are contemplating. A lively 
imagination and a weak or indolent body get a far more satis- 
factory balance of enjoyment from reading about most places than 
they would by visiting them, And in like manner there are books 
the aetual reading of which would perhaps most uncomfortably jar 
on our thoughts, while a serene and unmixed pleasure may be derived 
from reading a masterly critique upon them, especially if written 
from a point of view not unlike our own. A keen literary palate 
is by no means inseparable from a hearty appetite for literature, 
thongs it no doubt requires much reading for its due cultivation. 
People who do their reading by proxy can never become real 
critics, though one reason for their being especially inclined to the 
practice me be the very fact of their possession of some of the 
qualities whi 


go to make a critic. 


but undiscriminating bookworm unread authors represent merely 
so much food, instead of becoming familiar and characteristic out- 
lines, dim but cherished visions, each of which occupies its own 


particular niche in the secret sanctuary of the imagination, 


A GERMAN DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


ae distinguished foreigner bids fair to become something of a 


boye. We have uo sooner got rid of M. Sarcey, who was so 


| pleased to find that we knew how to read and write, than we are 


pounced upon by a learned German who is distressed to discover 
that we do not know how to think. The Frenchman, if he was 
apt to be impudent, was at least amusing; but the German, though 
he is more complimentary, threatens to be dull. The spectacle of 
a ponderous Teuton attempting a kind of intellectual leap-frog over 
the heads of our countrymen could not, indeed, under any cireum- 
stances, be deemed exhilarating. Dr. Hillebrand, who has begun 
a series of “ Familiar Letters on Modern England” in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century, does his best to assume a jaunty 
air and a springy gait; but he has not been endowed by nature 
with the kind of agility which such sports demand. In a game 
imperatively requiring lightness of touch, he is apt occasionally to 
be awkward in his stride, and while we are meekly waiting with 
bowed heads expecting the leap, we are warned by a blow from 
behind that the Doctor has only got half way over, and that we 
have to support the dead weight of his learning upon our 
shoulders. It is in vain that he flourishes in our faces the 
word nuance, and twits us with our incurable earnestness of 
character ; for so long as we are groaning beneath the load of 
his portly form we must be tempted to desire a more practical 
illustration of the virtues of intellectual athleticism. But even in 
the midst of our sufferings it is impossible not to be touched by a 
certain sense of grim humour at the thought that it is a German 
who is exhorting us to be spirttuel and gay, and who is chiding 
English writers for the lack of “simplicity and fluency of style.” 
The main purpose of Dr. Hillebrand’s criticism is to warn us of 
our extravagant leniency towards foreigners and their works; and 
really, if this kind of thing is to continue, we shall be disposed to 
accept his warning very seriously. Admirable as the foreigner 
may be,it becomes pretty evident that we can have too muchof him ; 
me | whether, like the intelligent Frenchman, he seeks to fathom our 
national character by a hurried visit to Mme. Tussaud’s wax-works, 
or, like Dr. Hillebrand, betakes himself to the British Museum, the 
result is equally devoid of the elements of lasting amusement. Dr. 
Hillebrand, it is true, has a special humour of his own. He wants 
to convince usof the folly of our admiration for France, and yet he is 
himself constantly striving to strike theattitudeofa Frenchman. He 
visibly pants under the exertion ; for his wealth of knowledge some- 
what encumbers the free movement of his critical apparatus. But the 
fun that he tries to poke at us bears an obvious resemblance to the 
kind of satire which Mr. Matthew Arnold used to put into the 
mouth of the intelligent Frenchman. It reveals traces of a strong 
German accent, and in the mode of its expression there is just that 
lack of lightness of touch which Dr. Hillebrand so deplores in 
the English genius ; but in its essence it is unmistakably French. 
The only point upon which Dr. Hillebrand strikes out a course of 
his own is his discovery of the true cause of our failure. Here 
he is eminently original and undeniably German. He thinks that 
for all our shortcomings we have only ourselves to blame; and 
that, if we had not n so foolish as to listen to those who 
urged us to look to the example of France, we might now have 
been as sprightly iu our views of life and as lucid in our style as 
we used to be when Pope ruled our verse and Addison was the re- 
cognized master of English prose. 

Allthis is very sad and very hard to bear; and what makes it 
still sadder is the reflection that, if Dr. Hillebrand had come a 
little sooner, all might have been different. Evidently Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is the person most to blame. When we see ourselves as 
Dr. Hillebrand sees us, we are filled with indignation at the ruin 
that has been wrought by this reckless apostle of sweetness and 
light. For was it not Mr. Arnold who used to warn us of the 
danger of our insular habits, and to bid us look across the Channel 
for those very qualities which, according to Dr. Hillebrand, we 
haye only lately lost? As we read the catalogue of our vices as 


set forth by the learned German, we seem to be listening over _ 


again to the voice of Mr. Arnold in those lay sermons of ten or 
fifteen years ago. We were told then, as we are told now, that 
we are too much engrossed by practical affairs to be artistic, and 
too earnest to hope to be critical ; that there is a want of propor- 
tion in our judgment and a lack of nuance in our appreciation even 
of men and things that we most admire ; but we learn now for the 
first time that nearly all these defects have arisen out of a foolish 
admiration for the literature and manners of France. What Mr. 
Arnold used to declare to be the only cure for our disease, Dr. 
Hillebrand now asserts to have been its principal cause. We 
should have been qujte right, he assures us, if we had mf let 
ourselves alone, and it was only when we awoke to a sense of our 
danger that we have contrived to go astray. 

It will be some comfort to our unfortunate who 
have been so grossly misled by teachers like SS 
that Dr. Hillebrand makes an awful example of Mr. Arnold him- 
self, Our newly imported critic has no patience with Mr. Arnold’s 
desire to organize a comprehensive system of education in England. 
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Organization, he is good enough to inform us, is not an English 
virtue; and, as we have never had a Ministry of Public Education 
in the past, “it would be best not to attempt to extemporize a 
work which is the fruit of centuries.” Mr. Arnold may pos- 
sibly endure this my og with becoming meekness; but he will 
searcely like to be held up as an example of those very vices 
which he has so often deplored; nor will he care to ve told 
that his “serious endeavours to know the Continent have no 
corresponding results.” And yet who can sympathize with a cul- 
it who has manifestly done so much evil to his generation? 
fas it not Mr. Arnold who used to conjure up the ghosts of 
foreign critics to frighten us? and now that the ded monster 
has at last landed upon our coasts, is there not a certain poetical 
jastice in the fact that Mr. Arnold himself should be the first to 
devoured? ‘Truly this is a sad fate for the creator of Arminius 
and the author of Friendship’s Garland ; but there is no one else 
among us who could have been so fitly chosen for the sacrifice. 
For it would seem that Mr. Arnold has not only been wrong about 
education, but that his way of looking at the problems of modern 
existence is radically perverse and mistaken. He has said that 
the mental conditions of our life are painfully complex, whereas 
Dr. Hillebrand points out that they are emninay simple, and that 
it is only our love of external luxury which introduces any element 
of complication. This, however, is only by the way, for, as a 
tule, Dr. Hillebrand does not condescend to the criticism 
of external conditions. Here, again, he differs essentially from our 
French critics. He says nothing about “ros-bif,” and he only 
makes a ing allusion to roast lamb and mint sauce, and 
that merely for the sake of marking the painful er 
eur social scheme. His principal concern, as becomes a philo- 
sopher, is with the deeper currents of intellectual ideas. Here, 
on the very threshold of his inquiries, he is appalled by the 
ish worship of Botticelli to the exclusion: of Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and he is distressed to find that Goethe’s estimate 
of Byron has somewhat suffered by a later appreciation of 
Keats, A poor foreigner who still admires the author of Don 
Juan has, he assures us, no chance of a hearing ; for in England 
“so mighty is the greguriousness that everybody blindly obeys the 
orders of the arbiter of taste as a regiment might those of its 
officers.” In no country in the world does fashion exercise such 
undisputed sway. Even in France, which is Dr. Hillebrand’s 
especial bugbear, “all the healthy intellects of the cultivated 
nation stick to their Musset and their Mérimée,” while we 
Englishmen have been so infatuated as to place Gautier and Victor 
Hugo on almost an equal level. Ail this and much more springs 
from a “want of nuance resulting from a misunderstanding of 
foreign words and ideas.” Clearly, as Dr. Hillebrand very plainly 
tells us, we have no business to meddle with foreign ideas at all. 
Indeed we are scarcely competent to meddle with ideas of native 
growth. Dr. Hillebrand rates us soundly for our imperfect appre- 
ciation of Lord Macaulay, and for applying to a man “ who had 
breasted and breathed the storms of Westminster” the oppro- 
brious title of Philistine. We wonder, by the way, if all the 
blameless heroes who have breasted and breathed the storms of 
Westminster are to be equally exempt from this reproach ; 
if so Dr. Hillebrand will have taken quite a regiment of dull 
people under his kindly protection. 
he most melancholy aspect of Dr. Hillebrand’s inquiries has 
yet to be revealed. If the fruits of our folly were destined to 
descend only upon ourselves, we might learn to bear the burden 
with becoming resignation. We could even tolerate the presence 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, in spite of the irreparable injury that he 
has inflicted upon our race, if we could be assured that we should 
be allowed proper time to repent of our sins and to improve our 
ways. But, unfortunately, the evil that is in us is likely to spread. 
ee according to Dr. Hillebrand, “has again taken the lead 
of European thought.” England, with her hopeless confusion of 
thought and her astounding misconception of foreign ideas, is des- 
tined, as we are told, even to supplant “the intellectual hege- 
mony” of Germany; and if this awful ae pm does not in itself 
sober our national vanity, we fear that it will be useless to import 
any more competent critics to point out the error of our ways. 
That we should ourselves have fallen into our present pitiable 
plight is bad enough, but that we should be the means of convey- 
ing the infirmities of our race to the compatriots of Dr. Hille- 
brand ve ee we from which even the most careless mind will 
shrink with terror and dismay. 


THE POMPEIAN CELEBRATION. 


HE celebration of centenaries has nowadays become too fre- 
queat to be anything but monotonous and tiresome. We have 

had a long list of centenaries in our own country. Duocentenaries, 
ter-centenaries, and quin-centenaries have all lately taken place ; but 
by what ae name the Pompeian centenary is to be called it 
would perhaps be impertinent to suggest. The Committees who 
manage these festivals are usually able to do something memorable 


' for the amusement and warning of the outer world. We have not yet 


the “ monument embracing a statue” of William Shak- 

3 nor the “ four hundredth anniv ” of another William, 

dates of whose birth and death ay: Eh unknown. When 
the Italians celebrate the eighteenth centenary of the destruction 
of Pompeii they throw all our little efforts into the shade. In the 


year 79 eminent Englishmen had not begun to have bag en 
and eminent Britons might have been reckoned very brietly. 
We have recently celebrated the thousandth anniversary of 
Alfred’s defeat of the Danes, and some other millenniums 
not quite so authentic have been marked at Ely and Oxford. 
But the inscrutable ways of all centenary Committees, whether 
English or Italian, have been so often noticed that it is hardly 
worth while to inquire why these rejoicings over the ashes of 
Pompeii should not have taken place a month ago, since autho- 
rities agree in placing the commemorated event on the 24th of 
August. The performances described in the daily a = of the 
past week took place on the 25th of September. The Times, 
though it does not account for this discrepancy, has some very 
sound remarks on the indecency of the celebration, which re- 
sembled, we are told, “(a Neapolitan Derby Day.” Though the 
victims of the great eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79 lived so long 
ago, they were our fellow-creatures, and it is impossible to recall 
their fate—especially, one might think, to recall it on the spot— 
without a feeling of horror. Sir William Gell estimated the 
number of people who perished at thirteen hundred; but during 
recent excavations so many bodies have been found that it seems 
to have been far greater; and when we consider that, closely as 
the inhabitants were packed, Pompeii was still but a little place, 
the proportion of deaths appears large, It is of course satisfactory 
to the antiquary to reflect that the misfortunes of Pompeii have 
been a great gain to modern knowledge. The manners of the 
ancient | sai are better known to us by what has been dis- 
covered here under the ashes than by all the pictures, or statues, 
or writings existing elsewhere. The town had been very re- 
cently rebuilt, and the remains are chiefly of one period; but 
the decorations are remarkable for their rarity as well as for their 
freshness. In fact, the state of pictorial art in the first century 
would be almost unknown to us but for the frescoes from the 
House of the Tragic Poet and the beautiful wall-paintings now in 
the Naples Museum. It did not, however, require a centenary to re- 
mind us of this fact and others like it; and most people will con- 
cur in the protest of the Times “against what we consider a viola- 
tion of an understood concordat between emotion and sober sense 
on the subject.” It cannot be said that the contemporary Italian 
has, either in politics, manners, or archeology, shown much of 
the good taste to be expected from the heir of eighteen centuries 
of such civilization as the diggings at Pompeii reveal. The great 
drawback and annoyance in a visit to the excavations now going 
on is the presence of the Neapolitan cicerone ; and though, among 
the superior authorities, the inquiring traveller occasionally meets 
with the greatest civility, the new official class in Italy can 
scarcely be said to do credit to the surroundings of its youth, 
We have already had occasion of late to mention this subject, 
and among the traveller's reminiscences of the Bay of Naples 
there intrude unpleasant recollections of a Custom-house on a 
quay, of a crowd of boatmen who are a law unto themselves, of 
porters who share the peculiar views as to property of the neigh- 
bouring Calabrian brigand, of drivers whose cruelty to their horses 
is only exceeded in brutality by their behaviour to their fares, of 
hotels where the air is as wholesome as that of Ashantee, and the 
charges as high asin the Highlands. It is sad to have to remember 
these things, and to see, as through their veil, that glorious bay, 
that mountain, those islands, that city, 

Since the appearance of Sir William Gell’s books on Pompeii 
it is remarkable how little of importance has been discovered. 
The Forum, the site of which was already known, and the chief 
buildings adjoining it, had been uncovered, and the rest of the little 
city consists for the most part of private houses, Here, though 
some remarkable objects have been found, the great public statues, 
the fountains, columns, and altars, are not to be expected. If, as 
seems likely, the principal decorations of the Temple of Jupiter 
were removed soon after the destruction of the-city, we need not 
now expect anything of greater importance than objects of the 
class represented by the discoveries of Thursday week. The 
remains were rather remarkable for their abundance than for their 
beauty or their worth; and a glance at the official map will show 
that nothing better could be looked for in “the Insule V. and VI. 
of the Ninth Region.” A dozen brenze vases of different shapes 
and sizes, with or without handles, some coins, bracelets, rings, 
terra-cottas, kitchen utensils, spits, forks, a sack of beans, and the 
vestiges of a bird-fancier’s shop, are among the things enumerated ; 
“but in one room a skeleton was found, and in the smallest 
chamber opened four were discovered huddled together.” Seven 
or eight thousand people were present at the discovery, and 
probably thought as little of the skeletons as their predecessors 
thought of a few dead gladiators in the neighbouring amphi- 
theatre. “Four, huddled together!” Bulwer Lytton has fur- 
nished English readers with all the terrible details needed to 
po the story of those unfortunates; and one would prefer to 

lieve, for the sake of human nature, that even a Neapolitan 
crowd was serious fora moment as the bones were brought into 
the daylight. It is impossible, when visiting the Museum near 
the gate to repress a shudder at the eight casts of bodies which 
Signor Fiorelli contrived to make in 1863, By carefully removing 
a body piecemeal, without disturbing the ashes in which it was 
cased, and by then pouring plaster into the cavity, he succeeded in 
obtaining these ghastly casts. One of them represents a young 
girl with a ring on her finger, and another is remarkable for its 
well-preserved features. It is not, however, in this local museum 
that the chief Pompeian remains are exhibited, but in what used 
to be known as the Museo Borbonico at Naples, where are to be 
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geen, among so many other works of art and so many domestic 
relics, such noble statues as that of Priestess Eumachia from the 
Chalcidicum, and the mosaic of a Battle of the Greeks and Per- 
sians from the House of the Faun. 

It is not, however, so much by its contributions to our know- 
ledge of ancient art that Pompeii is interesting. The painted 
walls, with their strange “ willow pattern ” perspective, are almost 
unique, it is true; but the great value of the remains found lies 
rather in their homely and ordinary character. The domestic life 
of the Romans in the early days of the Empire, so soon after 
the close of the life of Cicero, whose villa here has been un- 
covered, cannot be studied so well anywhere else. Here is the 
dog chained on the threshold, as described by Petronius; the 
miserable cells in which the slaves slept are by the door, and 
the skeletons of porters have been found still wearing the brazen 
key-ring which was their badge of office. In the smallness 
of the private chambers we recognize the habits of a people 
who were seldom indoors and who spent their time in the 
forum, the theatre, and the baths. The largest rooms in 
the most magnificent villa are but twenty, feet square. The 
dismal windowless streets betray to ‘us a feeling that the 
house, when its owner did retire to it, should be completely 
private. He knew of no higher luxury than that of his own 
time, or he might have desired window glass, chimneys, a clock, 
2 box of matches. We read of a wife who, because the ba 
cried in the night and the lamp had gone out in the hall, 
had to go to a neighbour's house fora light. In cold weather— 
and there is often snow on the slopes of Vesuvius—the house- 
holder would take refuge in the public bath, except on days 
of national mourning when it was closed, or in the evening 
after sunset when the stoves of the calidarium were put out. 
In hot weather he would lie under the portico of a temple, 
or in the atrium of a rich man’s villa, et listen to the playing 
fountain. There were many slaves in Pompeii, and it seems 
to follow that there must have n many “mean whites.” 
Their life must have been that of the late unlamented Lazzaroni, 
but untempered by the blessings of even modern Neapolitan 
Christianity, For the mean white of old Pompeii there was little 
employment of a remunerative kind. All the work was done by 
slaves. He slept on the roof of a house to be out of the reach of 
the dogs. He wore in summer no clothes to speak of, and a 
blanket in winter if he could get one. He stretched his 
brown legs under the sunny side of the wall till the public 
bath was warm enough, and breakfasted on a water melon, 
which, as the modern Neapolitan boasts, combines the ad- 
pote of providing both food and washing. He perhaps 
turned an honest penny when he held the horse of some young 
patrician who had driven his chariot to the door of the moneylender, 
or he guided it over the stepping-stones at the crossing. After 
this unwonted exertion he would sit down by the wall and rest 
but for the “ Discede morator” painted up; for, though he cannot 
read, he knows the meaning of fogerty, At evening he watches 
the long procession of women going down to the Sarnus with 
their water-jugs, and wishes he had money enough to marry one 
of them. He looks forward to a gift of bread from the new edile, 
and on free days endeavours to take his pleasure in the amphi- 
theatre ; but, as he grows old, he knows that starvation is before 
him, for there are no almshouses or hospitals in Pompeii, and pity 
is unknown in Roman bosoms, Priests do not notice such folk as 
he is, and he has no reason to suppose that Mercury or the deified 
Augustus will succour him, either here or hereafter. San Gennaro 
behaves better to his modern votary. The sky wears a different 
aspect. The bay and the volcano and the men are the same; but 
everything else ischanged. It would be interesting to reconstruct 
the life of a Pompeian and to compare it with the life of a Nea- 
[empl but the result would perhaps’ be too depressing. 

hat eighteen Christian centuries have done so little for him, that, 
except for an easier life, more comfort, coal, gas, and charity, he is 
much what his ancestor, or at least his predecessor, was when it 
rained ashes upon Pompeii, is only another example of the South 
American saying, that when the conditions of life are too easy, 
civilization flags. Why should a man do work if he can live with- 
out it? There are workers and industrious people at Pompeii at 
the present day, and we must hope that the course of time and 
the influence of free institutions will teach the Neapolitan of the 
future to value a little more highly common honesty, truthful- 
ness, decency, and humanity. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT MANCHESTER. 


W HEN the Library Association met at Oxford last year doubts 
were expressed as to the desirableness of holding an annual 
conference. The questions for consideration are not inexhaustible, 
and the subject of li administration is hardly likely to 
farnish novelty sufficient for a three days’ discussion every year. 
Bibliography offers a wider field. We do not mean the biblio- 
graphy of the antiquary, but that which is concerned with the 
ponte needs of the general reader as well as of the scholar and 

student. But the organization of the Association is at pre- 
sent too exclusively professional. By far the larger number of the 
members are librarians, and there is actually a rule which is in- 
tended to maintain the disproportion, for at no time are non- 
librarians to form more than one-third of the society—a provision 


which seems to imply that they are only admitted on sufferance or 
as a favour. At Manchester, for the first time, associates were 
enrolled, after the fashion set by the British Association, the 
temporary membership conferring privileges during the meeting 
only, and ending with it. Almost as a matter of course, the 
associates who joined at Manchester were not librarians, 
but professors, journalists, authors, and others interested in 
libraries and bibliographical research. The wise policy wonld 
be to attach these gentlemen permanently to the Association as 
members ; it would give greater breadth to the work and sym- 
pathies of the Society, and increase the funds in the hands of the 
treasurer, who could find many outlets for their serviceable use. 
Of all bodies of men, the custodians of one of the chief means of 
knowledge ought to shun the narrowness which comes from pro- 
fesfional exclusiveness. 

Although the ibility of maintaining the interest of a yearly 
gathering is doubtful, the choice of Manchester as the scene of 
the third annual Conference was justified by the result. At 
London, in 1877, the general outlines of the Association’s work 
were laid down; at Oxford the members dealt with university, 
cathedral, church, and parochial libraries ; in Manchester the Free 
Library system was exhaustively considered in all its branches. 
What new field of observation, we wonder, can possibly be found 
for the meeting in Edinburgh next year? Meanwhile the extent 
and character of the Free Libraries of the kingdom have never been 
so well illustrated as by the communications read at Manchester. 
Asakind of preface, an enormous statistical chart, prepared by 
the honorary secretaries of the local Committee, was presented to 
the members. It gave in minute detail the- particulars of the 
seventy-four town libraries—seven of which are in Scotland, three 
in Wales, one in Ireland, and the rest in England. These contain 
in allone million two hundredand fifty thousand volumes, with issues, 
last year, from both reference and lending departments, ofnearly eight 
million volumes. In addition to gifts of land, buildings, and 
books, many of them munificent, the donations in money to the 
several libraries have exceeded 100,000/. For their maintenance 
nearly 70,000/, is raised annually by the penny rate. As the first 
Free Libraries Act was passed in 1851, the system is little more 
than a quarter of a century old, and it must be admitted that the 
result is fairly satisfactory. The obstacles to its extension were 
amongst the subjects discussed at the Conference. Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, the librarian of the London Institution, dealt with the 
defects in the Acts. He advised that the four existing Acts should 
be consolidated ; that there should be a power given to ratepayers 
to disestablish a library; that a clause should be inserted to guard 
against corrupt practices, the contention being that innkeepers and 
others resort to them to prevent the adoption of the Act ; and that 
there should be power to levy an additional voluntary rate. Other 
speakers advocated the grouping of populous places for library pur- 

oses, and the grant of powers to expend money for lectures on 
lis in connexion with the libraries, for it seems that such an 
expenditure is at present regarded as illegal. For small towns the 
penny rate was conclusively shown to be inadequate. At War- 
minster, for example, a town of six thousand inhabitants, the rate 
produces 88/., and other places have incomes from the same source 
of forty, sixty, eighty, and one hundred pounds. At the other end 
of the scale we have Liverpool with an income of 11,500/., and Man- 
chester with 11,0007. It might well be asked what could be done 
with a library that had to depend for its maintenance upon a paltry 
forty or sixty pounds a year. A Southampton librarian thought 
the only remedy was a resort to State aid; but neither this 
suggestion nor another by Mr. Nicholson for the appointment by 
Government of two inspectors of libraries found much favour. The 
ideas which met with most approval were a permissive power to 
obtain a threehalfpenny or twopenny rate where the ratepayers 
were disposed to grant it, and especially wherever a museum and 
art gallery exist in addition to the library, and the creation of 
a circulating system with the large towns as central depositories, 
from which the books could be sent round to the neighbouring 
villages and townships. Such a plan has been successfully adopted 
by the great Free Library at Boston in the United States, and is 
also working satisfactorily at Nottingham. On the whole, it is 
evident that in the large and middle-sized towns the Free Libraries 
are extremely popular and useful; but in the smaller places they 
exist amidst difficulties which are almost tatepiponatabet 

It will be an evil day for the Library Association if the Committee 
permit crotcheteers to air their peculiar notions at the annual 
gatherings, or allow the introduction of discussions upon purely 
speculative ur theoretical questions, These had best be left to the 
Social Science Congress, the refuge of so many forlorn causes and 
hopeless fanaticisms. Two motions were proposed at the Library 
Conference which encroached needlessly upon the too scanty time 
of the meeting. Mr. Kay, the librarian of Owens College, asked 
the Association to declare that novels should be absolutely and en- 
tirely excluded from all rate-supported libraries, and Mr. Axon de- 
sired it to recommend the opening of all Free Libraries on Sundays, 
“whenever such opening can be accomplished without injustice 
to those employed.” Considering that at least three-fifths 
of the members are the paid custodians of these Free Libraries, 
acting under the direction of the representatives of the ratepayers, 
the introduction of such proposals was to the last degree in- 
gone Fortunately hey 4 a with a swift and decisive defeat, 
the meeting v roperly declining to ex any opinion u 
form by far the largest portion of the issues of the free as of 
almost all other libraries; and he held that, as novels are 
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luxuries, it is not right or wise to spend the ratepayers’ money | Quarterly Review, the Trustees have no idea of stopping the scheme, 


upon them. 


may legitimately claim to have their own money expended upon | 
such books as they wish to read. Mr. Kay had not a single | 
supporter for his strange views, though some were disposed to 
advocate a restriction of the novels in Free Libraries “to the | 


highest classes of such literature.” In the end the common sense 
of the librarians and the rest of the members prevailed, and it 
was virtually decided that the question was not one which came 
within the range and scope of the Association. A curious fact was 
mentioned by Mr. Charles Rowley, a member of the Manchester 
Free Libraries Committee. The most popular book for years past has 
been Mrs. Wood’s Last Lynne. Atone of the branch hbraries of the 
city it has been issued seventy times during the last six months, 
and asked for the enormous number of eleven hundred and seventy 


times. The cheers and laughter which the statement elicited from | 


the assembled librarians showed that the exceptional popularity of 
Mrs. Wood’s morbid novel is not confined to Manchester. Mr. 
Rowley held in his hand a return showivg the demand for forty 
more novels and romances, and he contended that statistics were 
events to gauge the appetite for fiction, seeing that the demand 
outstripped the largest possible or reasonable supply. 

To the non-professional section of the meeting, as well as to the 
officials connected with the larger libraries, the freshest and most 
attractive subject was that of special collections of books. At the 
first meeting, in 1877, the Association was urged to obtain a list 
of the special collections in the three kingdoms; and the paper 
read by Mr. J. H. Nodal on the specialities in Lancashire and 
Cheshire was designed as a beginning of the work, It will take 
some time, probably, before private collectors will reconcile them- 
selves to what Mr. Hill Burton, in his Book-Hunter, termed “the 
martyrdom of publicity.” Mr. Nodal was able to present parti- 
eulars concerning about seventy special collections, to be found in 
some thirty public and private libraries of the two counties; but, 
out of a hundred applications for information, he had only re- 
ceived a response from twenty-five. The ownership of all the most 


valuable pictures in the country is known, and there seems to be no | 


valid reason why the owners of special collections of books should 
prefer to keep their possessions a secret. There are, indeed, 
many potent reasons which tell the other way, not the least of 


| 


Oddly enough, he did not see that the ratepayers It is not intended that the Catalogue should be merely a list of the 


earliest English works:on the shelves of the British Museum 
Library ; the title of every book that may be forwarded, either 
by the custodians of other libraries or private collectors, will be in- 
cluded. For the period between 1640 and the present time no 
arrangement has yet been made; but as regards accessions, some- 
thing is about to be done. Mr. Bond, it was stated, is considering 
the desirableness of substituting print for manuscript for the record 
of current entries, Mr. Garnett remarking that, although the cost of 
printing would be greater, it would be cheaper than writing the 
entries now and having to print them afterwards. By force of 
circumstances, by the fact that the rapid multiplication of books is 
leading to the creation of manuscript catalogues which are un- 
manageable from their very bulk, the Museum authorities are at last 
compelled to resort to type, the adoption of which a quarter or 
half a century ago would have been of inestimable benefit to the 
national library and to English literature. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY INNS. 


tiger English country hostelry has had a halo of romance thrown 
round it by writers who flourished in the old coaching days. 
Everybody is familiar with the posting inn as depicted in the 
pages of Dickens, when the beaming landlord appeared on his 
threshold to help the visitors out of the postchaise, and see them 
ushered into a sitting-room where dinner was served on the 
shortest notice. There was a hearty profusion everywhere about 
the house, and the very atmosphere was redolent of sumptuous 
living. The juiciest of joints were turning and the plumpest of 
poultry basting before the roaring fire in the spacious kitchen ; for 
that was before people had taken to economizing their fuel, and 
patent cooking-ranges were still undreamed of. Post-boys in travel- 
stained attire were seated behind mighty barons and sirloins, at 
which they might cut and come again; while guards and coach- 
men off duty for the time were hobnobbing over foaming tank- 
ards. In those-happy days for the landlords and their customers, 


which is the opportunity that would be afforded for the mutual beef and mutton were comparatively cheap; and very likely the 
interchange of benefits. The paper read at Manchester revealed | host brewed his own ale, priding himself on the “strike” and 
the existence of several most interesting collections, including the | quality. There was an abundance of custom to keep things going, 


Defoes and the great gathering of Commonwealth tracts and news- 

pers, the property of Mr. James Crossley, the President of the 
Chetham Society ; the immense special library of books connected 
with Wales and the four border counties, in the possession of Mr. 
Salisbury, of Chester, who has devoted half a century to its aceu- 
mulation; and the probably unsurpassed Horace library of Mr. 
Christie, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. As a contrast 
to this series of the works of the great Latin poet, mention may be 
made of another group of nearly five hundred volumes, the writ- 
ings of the uneducated, or self-taught, poets of England and Scot- 
land, to the formation of which Mr. Gee, a Superintendent of the 
Manchester police, has given the leisure hours of five-and-thirty 
years.. Mr. Crossley, who entertained the meeting with some plea- 
sant autobiographical reminiscences touching his experiences as a 
collector, remarked that it was the inevitable lot of private collec- 
tions to gravitate towards the public libraries ; and unquestionably 
these latter owe most of their peculiar richness to the assiduous 
and single-minded labours of the private collector. Mr. Timmins 
suggested that, at every subsequent meeting of the Association, 


the special collections of the district should be dealt with as those | 


of Lancashire and Cheshire had been. But with the resources at 
the command of the Society, the work ought to be accomplished 
much more speedily, and would only thus effectually secure the 
end in view. 

Of the discussions on technical and professional points, on cata- 
loguing, library indicators, classification, and the sizes of books, it 
boots not to say much. About these things librarians appear to be 
as far as ever from the attainment of unanimity, and, to an outsider, 
the amount of temper imported into the debates isa source of mingled 
amusement and wonder. If a stranger to the past history of 
bibliothecal disputes had happened to enter the room during the 
debate on the best means of describing or discriminating the sizes of 
books, he might have excusably thought that some theological or 
political controversy was afoot, so heated were the disputants and 
so forcible their expressions. It is almost needless to add that all 
the questions were remitted to the Committee for further con- 
sideration and report, and that Edinburgh, and probably many 
another place, will witness further conflicts on these apparently ab- 
sorbing themes. Some lovers of books think it would be a pity 
if the authorship of De Imitatione Christi, Eikon Basilike, or the 
Letters of Junius should ever be canclusively discovered ; for then, 
what would there be left to discuss? The librarians evidently 
dread that when they have settled the cataloguing, the size no- 
tation, and a few other questions, they will have no other worlds 
to conquer. More respect is due to the discussions attendant on 
the proposed general catalogue of English literature. Of course 
this great undertaking can only be accomplished with the active 
aid of the British Museum Trustees, and it is satisfactory to hear 
that some advance towards a solution of the difficult been 
made during the year. In the first place, Mr. Bullen was 
wble to announce that the first portion of the undertaking, the 
cataloguing of the earliest English works down to the year 1640, 
is already about half completed, and, contrary to an assertion in the 
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and the barrels were scarcely likely to spoil in the hottest summers. 
for want of speedy drinking. There was a perpetual cracking of 
whips and rumbling of wheels under the archway that led to the 
ample stable-yard ; the consumption of hay and oats was so great. 
that a clerk was required to check off the accounts; and every 
now and then came a rush of customers when some flying stage- 
coach pulled up at the door. The passengers were supposed to 
breakfast or dine, as the case might be; and exceedingly liberal 
provision was prepared for them. We have dim recollections our- 
self of those jolly old coaching breakfasts, and, if distance does 
not lend enchantment to the retrospect, extraordinarily luxurious 
meals they were. It was pleasant, especially in the depth of 
winter, coming from the biting cold into the warm air, and seeing 
the tea-pots and coffee-pots smoking on the hospitable bo 
The bustling waiters swept away the battered covers from piles of 
chops and steaks, ham, kidneys, and sausages, served punctually to 
the moment and piping hot; while the spaces left between these 
more solid dishes were filled with such trifles as eggs and toast. 
The ponderous sideboard was a show in itself, and as you admired 
the blushes of the ruddy ham and the silvery splendour of the 
gigantic round, you only regretted that time was so short, not to 
speak of the stomach’s limited capacity. Then special localities 
had their special delicacies. There were sure to be superb salmon 
cutlets from Tay or Tweed at Perth or Berwick ; trout at Carlisle 
from the rushing Cumberland streams; eels among the sluggish 
waters of the midlands; lampreys from the pools of “ sandy- 
bottomed Severn.” An epicure of fairly rebust constitution might 
have done worse than make a flying coaching tour round the 
islands for the simple pleasure of breakfasting en route after a 
long night's sharp exposure. There could have been no great 
sense of repose for the sojourner in these places, but there was 
much material comfort by way of compensation, and the charges, 
as contrasted with present tariffs, would seem almost ludi- 
crously reasonable. It is true, if you chose to sleep and dine, 
you were expected to call for something “for the good of the 
house”; but if you had the carte du pays and knew where to 
put up, that half-compulsory order might be an additional attrac- 
tion. Not a few of the substantial old-fashioned landlords had as 
sound port in their cellar as the neighbouring squire; and if the 
host had an invitation to sit down with his guest, he would take 
care to fetch the bottle from the bin in the corner. Asa rule, he 
was by no means bad company. He was on excellent terms with 
the rector and squire, and hand-and-glove with the lawyer and 
doctor. He knew something of everybody up and down the road, 
and heard all the gossip of the neighbouring counties. After 
“ cracking a bottle” or so and an evening of social intercourse, you 
were placed thenceforward on the footing of a friend of the house, 
and might be sure that your tastes and wishes would be antici- 
pated. And when the parting guest came to settle the score, he 
took his leave among the smiles of the establishment and felt that 
he had had value for his money. 

The coaching-houses, with their ever-open doors, must have 
been a vast improvement on the more primitive inns which 
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they superseded. We get glimpses of what the older travelling 
used to be in the vivid pages of Fielding and Smollett, when lum- 
bering coaches-and-six were apt to stick fast in roads which the 
rains turned into quagmires ; when the belated stage-waggon 
came jolting up to shoot out its contents from the trusses of 
straw ; when horsemen who had joined company for protection 
took care to be within doors before it grew dark; when few 
people moved about except from absolute necessity; and when 
the arrival of guests was so exceedingly precarious that the larder 
was empty more often than not. Tom Jones and his faithful 
attendant Partridge often found the cupboards as bare as those of 
the Spanish innkeeper who, after promising Sancho the choice of 
all the delicacies under heaven, came to confess that he had 
nothing but a pair of cow-heels. They had to wait while the 
fowls were hunted down and killed that had been chuckling un- 
suspiciously at the moment of their arrival, or while a messenger 
was sent to the butcher for mutton fresh from the slaughter- 
house. And we are sorry to say that, since railways ran 
coaches off the road, things have been receding towards that 

imitive barbarism. There has been a controversy going on 
Tately in some of the journals as to the comparative merits 
of French and English cookery—a question which we fancied had 
been settled long ago. But at least there can be no disputing as to 
the superiority of the French provincial inn, if not in point of ac- 
<commodation, at all events as to its cuisine. In most of the 
French departments at all in favour with strangers, the tourist may 
live in plenty, and often in luxury. Table d/éte repasts are the 
habit of the country, and an unspeakable blessing they are, on the 
whole, although the hour of dinner may be sometimes inconvenient. 
You are pretty sure to finda plenteous variety of fare, whether you 
may be wandering among the vines of Languedoc or the orchards 
of Normandy, in the wooded valleys of the well-watered Vosges, 
oramong the sun-burned villages on the co’eawa of the Lower 
Rhone. Nowhere are the tables more plentifully spread than 
in the picturesque little towns of weather-beaten Brittany. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl are served in succession, with a pro- 
fusion of succulent vegetables in the season, and a tempt- 
ing variety of fruits. It is true that the staple of the com- 
poy is the commis voyagewr; but what of that? If he eats 

y preference with his knife, and indulges in vagaries with his 
tooth-pick, he is generally well-mannered towards his foreign 
neighbours; and very often will be found on acquaintance to be 
as amusingly original as Alexandre Dumas’s friend at Lucerne. In 
the English country inn you certainly need not eat in uncongenial 
company, but there is sometimes a difficulty as to eating atall. If 
you are not put positively upon short commons, the dietary is apt 
to be painfully monotonous. The changes are rung for breakfast 
on chops, steaks, and ham and eggs—all rather heavy comestibles at 
best, even when the meat is tender and the eggs are fresh. The tea 
omes too clearly from a country tradesman who has been un- 
fortunate in his taster in Mincing Lane; the coffee is thick 
and turbid, and has apparently been ground about a month 
before; while in market-towns surrounded by the richest 
of pasture land they insist upon serving you with skim milk 
for cream. Still you can make a fair shift for breakfast, and we 

ity no man who grumbles at a luncheon of bread and cheese. 
But, after a long day’s walk or drive in appetizing air and exhilar- 
ating scenery, one likes to look forward to a satisfactory dinner. 
What is offered you in nine cases out of ten, should you turn up 
unexpectedly, is the menu of the breakfast, with insignificant 
additions. Perhaps the chops may be rechristened as cutlets, and 
you have the option of a chicken into the bargain, which is some- 
times skinny, and often ill kept. A good beefsteak is an excellent 
thing; but the secret of cutting and dressing steaks seems to be 
# monopoly of one or two of the London taverns. And, 
should you go beyond the ale, which may be good or bad, in place 
of the sound light claret or the tolerable vin du pays which may 
be found in most provincial inns of France, you have to stand the 
fiery ordeal of Hamburg sherry or rough it on an acid counter- 
feit of Medoe. 

There are honourable exceptions, no doubt, especially in 
some of the boating hostelries on the banks of the Thames. 
But things, as a rule, are much as we have described them. 
Then the coffee-room is anything but a cheery apartment. It is 
generally low and dark; it is encumbered with dining-tables and 
a heavy sideboard, with possibly an uncompromising sofa of horse- 
hair, while the easy-chair in which you might lounge and doze is 
invariably conspicuous by its absence. Smoking in the coffee-room 
is against the regulations of the establishment, and there 
is seldom a smoking-room to which you may retire. Still it 
might serve for the purposes of feeding, if you could tale 
refuge in your bedchamber of a wet day, or when the evening 
hours begin to hangheavily. But an English bedroom, even in 
the more pretentious hotels, has been arranged strictly for purposes 
of sleeping. It perpetuates the old funereal traditions of faded 


> aoe and gaunt four-posters, with a wardrobe or creaky chest 
of drawers, where you might stow away the contents of a packing- 
case. If youtry to use the toilet-table for writing purposes, you 
find that it is halting on unequal legs, and trembles at every | 
movement of the pen. How different from the little apartment | 
on the Continent, which, however humble it may be, makes some | 
pretensions to coquetry, with its gay curtains of chintz, a light | 
single bed thrust into a corner, and a table with more or less | 
elbow room, where you can lay out tg books and writing mate- 
rials. In a season less discreditably watery than the present, 
England ought to be one of the most enjoyable countries in the 


world for a leisurely tour with no definite purpose. In its scene: 
and architecture in parish after parish you are charmed wi 
changing objects of attraction, and in little towns and great 
villages, scattered over the length and breadth of the counties, 
ou come upon what ought to be comfortable quarters. But the 
inns undoubtedly leave much to desire, and the scheme of their 
arrangements is essentially faulty. We should say that thereis here 
a most profitable opening for enterprise, and that some cheap and 
om reforms would give an extraordinary impulse to their 
usiness, 


PORTUGUESE FINANCE. 


HE loan brought out a few weeks ago by a French banking 
est»blishment has directed attention anew to the finances of 
Portugal. With the criticism that has been passed upon that 
transaction we are not concerned here, It is enough to say that, 
if the loan is of a kind which ought not to be issued in a foreign 
country, a great many States of late have raised money where 
they should not. If, again, it be true that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment made a bad bargain, that is a matter rather for the Cortes 
than for the European public. What is of interest to English 
readers generally is not the details of this or that affair, but the 
credit and solvency of the Portuguese nation. This is of im- 
portance to us for many reasons. The little kingdom is our oldest 
and stanchest ally, ‘To England it looks for protection against 
aggression, and for constitutional and commercial example. More- 
over the country has made very considerable political p " 
presenting a pleasant contrast in this respect to its bigger neighbour. 
And, lastly, we have large material interests at stake. More than 
half the whole trade of Portugal is with the United Kingdom, 
and gives employment to British ships, while no small part of the 
Portuguese debt is held by English investors. 

Portugal, including Madeira and the Azores, has an area of 
nearly 30,000 English square miles, and a population, according to 
last year’s census, of 4} millions in round numbers. In other 
words, it is nearly as large as Ireland and Wales added together, 
but has fewer people by nearly half a million than Ireland alone. 
If we take Ireland at the period of her densest population, just be- 
fore the potato famine, Portugal has only about half the number 
of inhabitants. These facts show how very sparsely the country 
is peopled. And when we add that the capital, Lisbon, has not 
quite 204,000 inhabitants, that there is only one other town, 
Oporto, with more than 100,000 inhabitants, and that, besides these, 
there are but two—Funchal and Braga—with as many as 20,000 
inhabitants, it will be seen that the country is almost purely 
agricultural. A catalogue of its exports tells us the same thing ; 
they are wines, cork in the rough, fruits, olive oil, salt, onions, 
potatoes, meat, fish, minerals, and marble. One occasiozally hears 
trom merchants who know Portugal, and who believe that 
England is fast losing her commercial pre-eminence, that the 
former country is building up a native manufacturing industry. 
It may be so, but there are no traces of it in the trade 
statistics of the Kingdom, nor do Her Majesty’s Consuls 
speak of it in their well-informed reports. Nor is it only 
that the country is purely agricultural; it is also very back- 
ward in its agriculture. In an exceedingly interesting report 
on the trade of Lisbon Mr. Consul Brackenbury bears testimony 
to this more than once. We need cite only one extract. Recom- 
mending a reduction of our wine duties, he says “It is reason- 
able to suppose that a sufficient stimulus will be given to the 
Portuguese grower to induce him to lay aside the antiquated 
routine and the careless and indolent processes which too often 
present a really fine wine in such guise as to be not only unat- 
tractive, but positively disgusting, to palates not deadened by long 
familiarity with it.” Not less strongly does he speak of the un- 
developed state of trade. Lisbon itself is almost totally destitute 
of any facility for loading, discharging, sheltering, and repairing 
ships; while, in the words of the late Secretary of Her Majesty’s 
Legation at Lisbon, the Portuguese tariff is described as ‘ made 
to combine and aggravate in its provisions every objectionable 
feature to be found in tariffs of other States.” 

Such being the condition of the country—poor, backward, and 
dependent upon the annual produce of its soil—let us inquire what 
is the amount of its debt, how is it constituted, and does the 
revenue cover the yearly expenditure? According to Mr. Bracken- 
bury’s report above referred to, the internal funded debt amounted 
on the 30th of June last year to 48,947,556/. ; the external funded 
debt to 34,190,666/.: and this year there has been raised a fresh 
loan of 14 millions sterling. The whole funded debt at present, 
therefore, is 84,638,222/. The amount of the floating debt at 
the end of August last was a little under 2} millions in round 
numbers; therefore the total indebtedness of Portugal is 87 
millions, which is almost 19/. for every man, woman, and child 
in the kingdom. It must be added, however, that these figures 
are to a large extent nominal. The Portuguese Government, in- 
stead of ofiering a rate of interest that would enable it to raise 
its loans at or over par, has generally offered only 3 per cent., and 
consequently has had to borrow at an enormous discount. In 
reality it has not received half the nominal amount it has engaged 
to pay back. There are two disadvantages attaching to this, 
The first is the unfavourable impression made by the statement 
that the capital of the debt of so small a State amounts to 87 
millions—an impression which no explanation entirely removes. 
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And the second is the burden that will be imposed if ever the 
credit of the country improves, and an attempt is made to reduce 
the debt. If it amounted to only half as much, and the rate of 
interest was 6 per cent.,no more than 43} millions would ever 
be repayable. But if the whole debt were bought in at 60, the 
amount repaid would be 52} millions. However, this is a consi- 
deration that need not now be urged, as the debt is being increased, 
not reduced. Another point that ought not to be omitted 
is that a large proportion of the liabilities was incurred for the 
making of s, railways, and ports, the laying down of tele- 
graphs, the erection of lighthouses, the improvement of rivers, 
and other works tending to develop the resources of the country. 
The total borrowed for these purposes is not far short of one- 
fourth of the whole indebtedness. In the nature of things much 
of this outlay cannot be expected to yield any direct pecuniary 
return. A common road, for example, usually produces no 
revenue. But it is not on that account the less reproductive. 
Without it the farmer could not carry his corn’ to market. A 
part of the outlay is, however, already bearing fruit; for in this 
year’s Budget National Property is estimated to yield 540,000/. 
And the returns may be expected to increase. Still, when every 
allowance has been made, it cannot be disputed that the debt is 
too large, that it is growing at a rate to inspire apprehension, if 
not checked, and that the annual charge it imposes is oppressive. 
That charge amounts to 2,603,000/. It has been pointed 
out that the charge, after all, is only about eleven shillings a 
head, against seventeen in this country. But the comparison 
is entirely misleading. The resources of the United Kingdom 
relatively exceed those of Portugal, not 55 percent. only, but 
many times over. For example, factory operatives can be obtained 
in any number in Portugal for sixpence a day, and women and 
boys for fourpence. The charge for the debt, like the whole ex- 

diture of the Government, is borne, not by the population, but 

the income of the country. A comparison between the relative 
burdensomeness of the liabilities of different countries, to be of any 
value, ought to be based on the proportion of the national incomings 
which the Government takes from the people in each instance. 
But we know of no data which would enable such a comparison 
to be instituted in the case before us. 

The most conclusive proof that the debt charge is excessive is 
furnished by the fact that the revenue does not cover the expendi- 
ture. In the financial year 1876-7 the deficit exceeded one and a 
half millions sterling; in 1877-8 it exceeded 1,100,000/. ; for last 
year and the current year the deficits were estimated at not less 
than 667,000/. Assuming these estimates to be verified, the four 
years will leave accumulated deficits amounting in round numbers 
to four millions, or on an average a million per annum. 
Now in the Budget for the current year the total receipts are esti- 
mated at no more than 5,852,000/. The deficits for four years in 
succession have thus averaged over one-sixth of the entire revenue. 
It is as if our own deficits averaged 14 millions annually. It is 
true, indeed, that the deficits have been decreasing very largely. 
But even 670,000/., with a total revenue of less than six millions, 
is an enormous deficiency. Mr. Brackenbury, in the Report already 
referred to, gives it as his opinion that Portugal is able to pay her 
way; that the real cause of the chronic deficits is to be found in 
the unskilful, unwise, oppressive system of taxation ; that even with 
that system the receipts are steadily augmenting, and that a re- 
form of the tariff would produce very great results. Considerably 
more than half the entire revenue is raised by Customs duties; in 
the current year’s Budget they are estimated at 3,174,000/. But, as 
we have already seen, the tariff unites in itself nearly every objection 
that can be urged against such duties. There are no fewer than 
nineteen classes of duties, comprising 185 articles, and as many 
as 815 subdivisions. ‘ Besides levying specific duties on some 
articles and ad valorem on others, the tariff levies an extra one 
per cent. on all, and three per cent. extra on the original duty.” It 
will be understood, therefore, that it is difficult to tell under what 
category any given description of imported goods will fall, that dis- 
putes are frequent, delays inevitable, and costs enormous, and con- 
sequently that trade languishes, The first thing clearly necessary, 
then, is a reform of the tariff. If that were effected, the Customs 
revenue would doubtless grow rapidly, and income would soon 
overtake outlay, provided always that the outlay were not allowed 
to expand in the same proportion. Hitherto it has done so at an 
even quicker rate. Each deficit, by adding to the debt, swelled 
the expenditure ; but still more operative was the large outlay on 

blic works. We have seen above that about twenty-two mil- 

ions of the debt were raised for public works purposes, yet the item 
still figures in each Budget. Thus, in the Budget for the current 
ear, “‘ Public Works and Trade ” are estimated to cost 790,000, 

o doubt the opening up of communications is greatly needed, 
but the country cannot afford the outlay. Even now, if this item 
out of the equilibrium would be established. 

er department in which very large savings are a nt} 

ticable the Ministry of Fi In addition to 

or the debt, that Ministry takes to itself the enormous sum of 

1,138,0c0o/.—a full fifth of the entire revenue. Retrenchment here 

seems to be called for. Lastly, the King’s income—491,oool.—is 

large. It isa twelfth of the whole revenue. The Army, 

Navy, Church, Justice, and Foreign Affairs seem to be very eco- 
nomically administered. 


THE THEATRES. 


OME time ago, when speaking of Genest’s collection of play 
bills, we pointed out that the writers of former days were at 
least equal to those of our own time in the production of rubbish, 
and that it would scarcely be possible for any one to compose worse 
plays than some of those which were brought out during what is sup- 
posed to have been the great period of English acting. At the time 
when we wrote we could not illustrate this by reference to any work 
which still kept possession of the stage; but now an old drama has 
been revived which can hardly fail to convince those who have the 
misfortune to see it that our forefathers were sometimes pleased 
with pieces not a whit better than the silliest of those which are 
now performed in the suburbs or on the other side of the Thames, 
It would not be easy even for an author, who to feebleness of in- 
vention united a strong taste for bombast, to produce a worse play 
than The. Iron Chest, by the younger Colman, which Mr. Irving 
has just revived at the Lyceum. The author’s name, as need —s 
be said, had considerable celebrity, and some of his pieces 
much merit; but when he wrote The Iron Chest he was at 
his worst. He was quite unable fitly to use the story 
borrowed from Godwin’s novel, and he so constructed his drama 
that it is scarcely intelligible. The dialogue—where it is his 
own—is fustian such as hardly pleases the gallery. Yet the 
piece had a great success in the early part of the century. It is 
true that when first brought out it failed ; but this was attributed 
by the author to the fact that Kemble, who represented the prin- 
cipal character, was determined that it should be damned, in 
which case it must be said that Kemble showed his sense as 
he did when Ireland's Vortiyern was produced. Subsequently 
Elliston and Edmund Kean made the play extremely popular. 
The public of those days was no doubt right in admiring these 
two actors, especially the latter; but it seems passing strange that 
the play should have been approved of in any way. From 
beginning to end it has nothing to redeem it, nothing that can 
amuse, nothing that can interest. 

A short account of the plot and a few extracts from the 
dialogue will show what manner of piece it is that was much 
applauded by what was thought to be a highly critical pit. The 
story runs as follows:—The hero or villain of the piece, Sir 
Edward Mortimer, has, long before the action commences, com 
mitted a murder, and, like other murderers on the stage 
and off it, is tormented by remorse and by the fear of being 
found out. His secretary Wilford, who is nearly as great 
a bore to the audience as he is to his master, has sus- 
picions that there is something wrong, and, learning from a 
garrulous old steward that Sir Edward Mortimer has been tried 
for the murder of a man who had insulted him, becomes greatl: 
disturbed and distrustful of his employer. In conversation with 
him he casually mentions the fact that Alexander the Great con- 
quered the world, but left unconquered his own passions, and that 
‘they led him “on petty provocation even to murder,” whereupon 
the amiable Mortimer indulges in the following outburst :— 

Wilford—Wilford, I[—you mistake the character— 
I, mark you—he—death and eternal tortures ! 
Slave! I will crush thee! crush thee into dust ! 
That no vile particle of prying nature 
May—Ha, ha, ha !—I will not harm thee, boy— 
O, agony ! [Ezit. 
Wilford is not unnaturally struck by Sir Edward’s behaviour, and 
seeing that the key has been left inan iron chest which has long ex- 
cited his curiosity, determines to find out what the chest may contain. 
On raising the lid he sees something which in some incomprehen- 
sible way proves to him that his respected master ought to have 
been dealt with by the hangman. He has not much time to medi- 
tate over the discovery ; for Mortimer comes in, and, seeing what 
the enterprising secretary is about, at once points a pistol. He 
does not, however, kill him, and thus release the audience from 
their sutferings by bringing the play to an end; but, instead of 
shooting the inquisitive young man, addresses to him some 
intolerably bad blank verse. Afterwards he makes full confession 
to him, and then bids him be cautious and reveal nothing, in these 
emphatic lines :— 
Be warn’d in time: 
Trifle not with my feelings. Listen, sir! 
Myriads of engines, which my secret working 
Can rouse to action, now encircle you. 
I speak not vaguely. You have heard my principle ; 
Have heard, already, what it can effect : 
Be cautious how you thwart it. Shun my brother; 
Your ruin hangs upon a thread: Provoke me, 
And it shall fall upon you. Dare to make 
The slightest movement to awake my fears, 
And the gaunt wretch, bound naked to the stake, 
Left on the heath to blister in the sun, 
*Till lingering death shall end his agony, 
Compared to thee, shall seem more enviable 
Than cherubs to the damn’d. 
Wilford thus entrusted with a secret, and at the same time 
threatened with the action of “myriads of engines,” grows 
with good reason a little uncomfortable, and leaves the house. 
Being, it must be said, a very unlucky person, he is knocked down 
by a robber, and is afterwards captured when with the robber’s 
companions, and taken back to Sir [Edward Mortimer's hovse. 
There he undergoes a most eccentric trial before Sir Edward and 
his brother, the former, who acts as both prosecutor and judge, 
accusing him of theft. He of course protests his innocence, and 


implores that his box may be searched. This is done, and some 
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jewels are found in it which had been considerately placed there 
Mortimer, who has thus sought to prove the young man a 
ief. Something besides the jewels is, however, found in the 
box. In the hurry of packing Mortimer happens to have thrust 
into it a full confession of the murder, with the knife with which 
the deed was done, so that when he is seeking to crush his se- 
cretary he is confounded himself. This highly probable incident 
is not unwelcome, as it brings the piece toanend. The wicked 
Sir Edward declares that he is “brain scorched” and “ death 
struck,” and then, after he has explained how ill he has behaved, 
and indulged in a little rant, his long flow of balderdash is at last 
concluded. 

More sorry stuff than this feeble play was never written, and 
it is difficult to understand what reason a manager of Mr. Irving's 
ability can have had for producing it. He may have been misled 
by the fact that it was acted with great success by Elliston and 

ean, and may have felt a worthy ambition to play in a part 
made famous by such actors; but he should have remembered 
that modern audiences have a much greater objection to bombast 
than those of former days, and have also a keener sense of absur- 
dity. It is difficult to believe that any acting could now make 
playgoers take interest in such a piece as The Iron Chest, of which 
the incidents, so crudely taken from the novel, are about as prob- 
able as those of Bombastes Furioso. Scarcely possible is it that 
this play can please, but Mr. Irving most likely will not be slow to 
perceive the mistake he has made; and the murderous Mortimer 
and his inquisitive secretary will doubtless before long be sent 
wang \shadowland, whence they should never have been sum- 
moned. 

In strange contrast to this gloomy and obsolete work is the piece 
modelled after the latest Parisian fashion which has been pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre; this is an adaptation by 
Mr. J. Albery of Victorien Sardou’s comedy, Les Bourgeois de 
Pont-Arcy. The merits and faults of this play are, strange to 
say, exactly the opposite of those which are usually found in 
dramas taken from the French. In this case the story, which is 
of course the work of the original author, is decidedly bad; 
while the dialogue for which Mr. Al is responsible is very 
often excellent. He has not perhaps n fortunate in his 
management of the plot ; but then it must be said that itis a very 
troublesome plot to deal with, and that the difficulties of giving 
the play an English dress must have been great indeed. Mr. 
Albery has endeavoured to make it thoroughly English, laying the 
scene ina country house called Deene Hall, and at a house in 
Steepletown, a neighbouring cathedral town. At the Hall there 
are found, when the piece begins, Sir Geoffrey Deene, a young 
baronet, Mabel Holme, his intended wife, and his mother, Lady 
Deene. The young man, who is of course the hero of the drama, 
is persuaded to mix politics with his wedding festivities, and to 
stand for the Saou ae Steepletown. There is already a can- 
didate in the field, one Trelawney Smith, a man of some wealth, 
who is represented as a blockhead, entirely under the domina- 
tion of a vulgar, pushing wife who is bent on following 
the difficult path which leads to “ society,” and who carefully 
conceals from the world and from her husband the fact that she 
-has begun life as a music-hall singer. She has much to do during 
the first two acts, which relate principally to the contested 
election. There is, however, a suggestion of something more 
striking and interesting than borough politics. A mysterious 
woman who has come to Steepletown writes letters to Sir Geoflrey, 
imploring an interview. He refuses at first, but meeting her 
accidentally, consents, and tells her that, if she will come to 
Deene Hall that night, he will steal away from the ball-room, 
where there is to be dancing, and will meet her alone in a room 
which can be entered from the garden—a most improbable arrrange- 
ment, it must be said. The lady, Marcelle Aubry, a young French- 
woman of good birth, of course comes to the rendezvous, and has 
a hideous tale to tell to the unfortunate Sir Geoffrey. She has 
been the victim of the great wickedness of his father who de- 
ceived her bya false promise of marriage, and she is the mother of 
an illegitimate child. She is obliged to reveal this in order to pre- 
vent a great disaster. Her seducer had meant to aid her, and, in 
order to place her at the head of a large dressmaking establishment, 
raised by loan a considerable sum of money. At the time of his 
death a portion of this loan had not been repaid, and now the 
creditor, furious at delay, declares that, if he is not paid at once, he 
will bring to Deene Hall an agreement signed by the late baronet, 
which leaves no doubt as to his relations with Marcelle. If, how- 
ever, his claim is satisfied, this agreement will be given up, and 
Marcelle promises that it shall be sent immediately to Sir Geotirey, 
He of course sees that he must pay the money, and, having it for- 
tunately at hand, produces it. Then follow a series of incidents 
which are intended to give great interest to the play, but which 
are certainly forced, and seem almost ludicrous. Marcelle, 
having received the money, which she puts in a bag, and having 
received back from Sir Geoffrey some letters of his father’s which 
she had given him to read, has nought to do but to take herself off. 
Startled, however, at the appearance of Lady Deane, she leaves the 
bag and one of the letters on the table and runs away. Sir Geoffrey 
presently goes out of the room, without taking these with him ; 
several people come in; the bag is opened, and the letter y 
read; and, when Marcelle comes back for the money which she 
so wisely left behind her, she is detained and questioned. The 
baronet appears on the scene, only to make everything hopeless. 
He restores the money to Marcelle, and contrives to persuade the 
others that it was given her for certain wedding presents to be 


made ready by her; but then unfortunately he goes on to say that 
the letter was written by him, and that it relates to trifling matters, 
being unaware that it has been opened, and that a tender expres- 
sion in it has been read. Great horror is expressed at his perfidy, 
and he sees that he must either proclaim his father’s guilt or 
allow it to be thought that he is Marcelle’s lover. He chooses the 
latter course, and the act ends. In the last act everything, of 
course, is set to rights, and no small defect is it in the play that the 
manner in which things will be set to rights is apparent from the 
first. That the agreement sent by Marcelle will duly arrive 
with the post is pn tag and the agreement of course will show 
who the man was who ruined her. Some time has to pass before 
the explanatory document is delivered, and this is passed very 
disagreeably by the pioninel characters. Then the agreement 
arrives, and is presently by an uncle of Sir Geoffrey’s, who sees 
at once how things are. He feels it his duty to tell all to Lad 
Deane, who thus learns at once the wickedness of her husband 

the surpassing nobleness of her son. She finds almost as much 
cause for joy as for grief; and, as she embraces her boy, the 
curtain falls. 

That this is a weak and unpleasant story need hardly be said. 
We have spoken of the absurd nature of some of the incidents, 
and it is unnecessary to point out that the close of the play is 
calculated to leave a painful impression, despite the vindication of 
the devoted son. In its graver parts the drama is, owing to the 
radical fault of M. Sardou’s conception, bad ; in its lighter parts 
it is, owing to Mr. Albery’s wit, often extremely good. He 
has, it is true, made a few bad jokes, which have very charitably 
been chosen for quotation; but these may well be forgiven in a 
piece which contains so many good ones. The play is admirably 
acted. All engaged in it do so well that it is impossible to single 
out any one for praise; and it is only necessary to say that the 
principal actresses are Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Marion Terry, 
and Mrs. John Wood; the peincipsl actors, Mr. Conway, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, and Mr. Arthur Cecil. 


NEWMARKET AND COBHAM. 


_ the end of September comes the first of a batch of 
Newmarket race-meetings, and those who care to run the 
risks of influenza and rheumatism by standing about on New- 
market Heath in autumn weather have ample opportunities 
afforded them of catching severe colds at the most cold-catching 
time of year. The weather on the opening day of the First 
October Meeting was cold, wretched, and showery. After the 
first favourites had won the two opening races, the great event of 
the day came on for decision. This was the Great Foal Stakes, 
for three-year-olds, a new race for the first day. A thousand 
pounds is added to the stakes, and as the entrance is twenty-five 
pounds or ten pounds forfeit, it is a race well worth winning. On 
this occasion it was worth 4,232/. Only half-a-dozen horses 
started for it, but among these was Rayon d’Or, the winner of the 
St. Leger. Of course he was a very great favourite ; but as he had 
to give 7 Ibs. each to Discord and Ruperra, his victory was by no 
means regarded as a foregone conclusion. His jockey did not 
pursue the same tactics with him now as he did in the St. Leger, 
when he made his own running to all intents and purposes from 
end to end. For the first quarter of a mile Discord made the run- 
ning, after which the favourite took the lead. At the T.Y.C. post 
Villager went up to Rayon d’Or’s quarters as if he meant to pass 
him; but the effort was an unsuccessful one. When, however, 
the Abingdon Dip was reached, Discord ran up to the favourite 
in a far more business-like manner, not only reaching his 

uarters, but his neck, and there was a very pretty race home, 

ayon d'Or winning cleverly, though not without a struggle. The 
most curious feature of the race was the wretched running of 
Ruperra. Throughout the race he was last, and he never made 
the least attempt at racing from the start to the winning-post. 
Despite this inglorious performance, he was made favourite, later 
in the day, for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, but he was beaten 
in a canter by Bute, a horse which had been hitherto a very third- 
rate performer. The two famous two-year-olds Mask and The 
Song opposed each other in the Buckenham Stakes, the former 
being the favourite and winning by a length. There was a splendid 
race, resulting in a dead heat, between Preciosa and Telephone for 
a handicap, the third horse being only a head behind the leading 

air. In the deciding heat Preciosa won in a canter. Telephone 

ke down very badly in his near foreleg. 

Sabella, the winner of the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, ran 
miserably in the First October Two-Year-Old Plate on the 
Wednesday morning. She is a very beautiful ally, and her breed- 
ing is unexceptionable; but she appears to have become so 
nervous and irritable that her running can never be de ed 
upon. There was a dead heat for the race under notice be- 
tween Cabul and Serpolette II., the former winning the deciding 
heat. The Great Eastern Railway Handicap was a dull affair, 
Lucetta, the favourite, aap, he a canter. The best horse in 
the race was Master Kildare, but he was quite overweighted. 


Although a large field started for the Triennial Produce Stakes 
on the Thursday, backers laid as much as 4 to 1 on the Duke of 
Westminster's Bend Or. The race was a very hollow affair. Bend 
Or came away when he liked and won as he liked—The Song 
running second, On public running Bend Or appears to be the 
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best two-year-old of the season, although there are yet races to be 
decided at Newmarket this month which may prove the contrary. 
Thurio was a great favourite for the Newmarket October Handi- 
I He was to give Lord Clive 7 lbs.; but he was to receive 
3 lbs. from Mandarin, the winner of the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot. 
After the horses had run for a quarter of a mile, Fortitude, a 
ightly weighted three-year-old, took up the running. Thurio, 

darin, and Lord Clive gradually drew up to him, but Man- 
darin soon fell back, tired out under his heavy weight, and Thurio’s 
burden told upon him long before the winning-post was reached. 
Lord Clive made a gallant attempt, but he could not catch Forti- 
tude, who won by a length. Fortitudehad been very little fancied 
before the race. The last race of the day was a match between 
Mr. Gretton, a partner in the firm of Bass and Co., and Sir John 
Astley. We have not a word to say against gentlemen riding in 
races ; but when they ride little short of seventeen stone, we would 
suggest that it would be better for them to hire a couple of strong 
horses from the London General Omnibus Company than to flog 
along light thoroughbred horses until they break down under their 

nderous burdens. 

The St. Leger Stakes on Friday brought out the winner of the 
Doncaster St. Leger. Bay Archer, the winner of the Goodwood 
Stakes, and two other horses opposed him. The distance was 
over two miles, and, as the Goodwood Stakes is an even longer 
race, Bay Archer was considered to have a chance of victory, 
although odds were laid on Rayon d’Or, who was giving him 
7 Ibs. A horse belonging to the owner of Bay Archer made the 
running at a strong pace, until he was completely exhausted, when 
Rayon dOr went to the front, running freely, and with the race 
apparently at his mercy. Bay Archer persevered, but he did not 
seem to be going as strongly as Rayon d'Or. As they neared the 
stand, however, Rayon d’Or suddenly flagged, in the way he has 
often flagged before, and allowed Bay Archer, who was struggling 
wearily on, to pass him. Hackthorpe won a large handicap under 
the crushing weight of 9 st. 12 lbs., but only by a head, after a 
severe struggle with a three-year-old which was carrying 5 st. 12 lbs. 
Bend Or cantered in two lengths in advance of a good field for the 
Rous Memorial Stakes. The only other horse in the race that 
—_— as much weight was Mask, who only succeeded in running 

ourth. 

A year ago we had occasion to notice the sale of the Middle 
Park Stud in conjunction with the Newmarket First October Meet- 
ing. This year the sale of the Cobham Stud immediately preceded 
the first of the Newmarket autumn meetin The last Middle 
Park sale had realized 48,195 guineas; but the Cobham sale last 
month exceeded it by 6,000 guineas. On the other hand, a mare 
at Middle Park had been sold for 2,500 guineas ; whereas the best 
ore obtained for one mare at Cobham was 1,750 guineas. At 

iddle Park, however, the sale of the stud horses had been a 
complete failure; while at Cobham it was, at least in two in- 
stances, moderately good. Some seven years ago there were 
sanguine people who believed that there was no reason why a 
Company for breeding racehorses should not pay as well as any 
other Company. There are always men, unused to business, who 
imagine that almost any undertaking is certain to succeed, provided 
sufficient capital is laid out on it. Somewhat upon this principle 
the Stud Company was started. The shares were ber? taken 
up, and everything went on swimmingly at first. It was found 
remarkably easy to invest large sums in horseflesh. The first 
dispersion of the Middle Park Stud offered a splendid opportunity 
to the commissioners of the new Company. At that sale 124,000/. 
worth of thoroughbred stock were disposed of, and a large invest- 
ment was made on behalf of the Cobham Stud. Among other 
lots, Blair Athol was purchased for 12,500 guineas. This was con- 
sidered by many people an extravagant price, but in reality it was 
a very cheap purchase, as he repaid the Company 34,000]. He 
was sold the other day for 4,500 guineas, so that, allowing a fair 
sum for expenses, he must have brought in something like 25,000/. 
to the coffers of the Cobham stud. Nor have his stock been sold 
at extravagant prices; for in six years they have won more than 
111,000/. There is much diversity of opinion as to the average 


weg necessary for a remunerative return at sales of yearlings; 


t it is somaya estimated at something very considerably below | 


364 gvineas, which has been the average price received for 
iw at Cobham during the last six years. Almost any 
eeder would think himself extremely lucky at obtaining such a 
high average ; and yet the Stud Company, like many other Com- 
ies, came, to grief, and was placed in the hands of official 
iguidators. The sale took place on the 18th and 19th of Se 
tember ; and, considering the present scarcity of money, it must 
prepeeent an unqualified success. The horses were sold alpha- 
tically ; and the eighth lot among the “ A’s,” the mare Arwada, 
went for 850 guineas. When the “Bs” , the same mare’s 
daughter, Bella, produced some very brisk bidding, and she had 
run up to 1,200 guineas before the auctioneer’s hammer fell. 
When on the Turf she had been rather a small mare; but, since 
she has been at the stud, she has grown into a lengthy, 
muscular animal, ary strong enough to breed weight- 


carrying hunters. e is a grand specimen of a powerful 
tho thbred mare. Crinon, who had been soathanilt by the 
Stud Company for 1,000 guineas, now realized 1,400 guineas. Eva, 


the dam of Evasion, who won the Cha Stakes at Doncaster, 
naturally attracted a good deal of attention. She is a short-legged, 
well-made mare, by Breadalbane out of Imperatrice. She had a 
seton on her shoulder, but this did not frighten as she 
was sold for 1,650 guineas. One of the best-looking mares in the 


sale was soon afterwards led into the ring. This was Jocos2, who 
brought in the highest price of all the mares—namely, 1,750 
guineas. The proceeds of the first day's sale amounted to 24,210 
guineas. On the second day, after Masquerade had been sold for 
950 guineas to a foreign purchaser, her chestnut foal by Scottish 
Chief was bought by the Duke of Westminster for 1,100 guineas. 
This little thing has a white blaze and white legs, but it is very 
handsome, and about as promising as a foal can possibly be. Never- 
theless, 1,100 guineas is a long price for a baby horse, only 
6 months and 3 days old. We have already noticed the sale of 
Jocosa for 1,750 guineas on the first day. Her dam, Madame Eg- 
lantine, was brought out on the second day. This fine old mare is 
also the dam of Rosicrucian and The Palmer, but she is more than 
twenty years old; and, although she shows but few signs of age, 
she only went for 370 guineas, a price at which, all things con- 
sidered, she did not seem dear. The foals sold remarkably well, forty- 
eight making an average of 270 guineas apiece. Of the sires, Cadet, 
who walked a little lame, was sold for 400 guineas. Caterer, who 
is now in his twentieth year, was knocked down for 130 guineas. 
Considering that Blair Athol is eighteen years old, he seemed 
very well sold at 4,500 guineas, although he is quite the monarch 
of English thoroughbred horses at the present time. Wild Oats 
is a very rising sire, and it is quite possible that he may turn 
out a cheap horse at 2,500 guineas. The second day's sale 
brought in 30,340 guineas, making a grand total of 54,550. When 
Mr. Tattersall valued the stud he estimated it, we believe, as worth 
only 40,000. The entire stud was sold without reserve, but 
more than half the purchase money was given by one person on 
behalf, we believe, of a new Company, which proposes to carry on 
the breeding establishment on the same premises. Most of the 
best mares, as well as Biair Athol and Wild Oats, were purchased 
by the representative of the new firm, which does not seem at all 
afraid of paying high prices for its stock. Several foreign pur- 
chasers were present, and they bought a good many lots at 
moderate prices; but they did not persevere when the bidding ran 
high, and, upon the whole, we do not think that British thorough- 
bred racing stock will have received a severe blow through their 
purchases. After all, the best of the horses and mares will in all 
probability remain in their present quarters. Although the prices 

id were high, there seems no reason why such a breeding estab- 
ishment should not be successful, if judiciously managed. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PYTHOUSE PAPERS.* 


‘var tather important-looking volume before us is, we fear, not 
unlikely to disappoint the more exacting among amateurs 
of historical documents. The Pythouse Papers—the editor of which, 
by the way—might salvd dignitate sud have condescended to en- 
lighten exoteric ignorance as to the origin of their designation, for 
Wiltshire, though a charming county, is not the world)—cannot 
precisely be said to furnish much new information concerning the 
periods from which they date; or, indeed, to offer many par | 
interesting illustrations of things already known in connexion wit 
the times in question. This collection consists of a modest series 
of about fourscore letters, of which Mr. Benett-Stanford, the sitting 
member for Shaftesbury, is the fortunate possessor, and which Mr. 
Day (author, it appears, of the Russian Government in Poland) has 
edited—‘“‘and with an Introduction,” as his title-page announces 
with a graceful zewgma. Of these letters the large majority 
belong to the era of the great Civil War, being mainly ad- 
dressed to one of its most prominent personages, Prince 
Rupert. We confess to having been puzzled by the leading 
part played by Prince Rupert in this correspondence, till at 
last (in page xevii. of Mr. Day’s ample Introduction) we 
learnt how it was as Secretary to King Charles's “ Nephew” 
that Mr. Benett-Stanford’s ancestor, Colonel Benett, came into 
possession of these letters, and of a series of others belonging to the 
Prince, and “ breviated” in a summary probably drawn up by his 
secre This Colonel Benett appears afterwards to have been 
known under the cheerful name of “honest Tom Benett” among 
his fellow-sympathizers with Lord Shaftesbury and the Protestant 
Flail ; and the volume before us concludes with a decidedly in- 
structive and amusing budget of communications addressed to him 
by his “ unckell” William Benett, with reference to an election for 
Shaftesbury in the year 1681, at which “honest ‘fom Benett ” was 
returned at the head of the poll in the blue interest, but not without 
the aid of influences confirmatory of, rather than cognate with, 
that of Protestant enthusiasm. tween these two series there is 
a third and very brief one of letters addressed by the Mr. William 
Benett aforesaid to his mother concerning—not, as Mr. Day’s title- 
page states, the Popish Plot, but that lying invention’s homoge- 
neous aftergrowth—-the so-called Meal-tub Plot. 

We cannot very warmly congratulate Mr. Day on the skilfulness 
of his Introduction, although he has done his best to make its 
length worthy of one who has written about the wrongs of Poland. 
“It is needless,” he observes with commendable candour, “ for 


* The Pythouse P : Correspondence concerning the Civil War, the 
Popish Plot, and a Contested Election in 1680. Transcribed from MSS, in 
the ion of V. F. Benett-Stanford, Esq.,M.P. Edited, and with an 
{ntroduction, by William Ansell Day. London: Bickers & Son. 1879. 
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the purpose of illustrating the letters before us to compose an | anxiety that one important influence may be conciliated by proper 


elaborate essay on their authors—yet” he says a great deal more 
than is required from the most conscientious of editors, without 
saying it very aptly or very well. Concerning Sir Jacob Astley, 
Henry Hastings (Lord Loughborough), and other secondary contri- 
butors to this correspondence, it was indeed well to refresh our 
memories. ‘The Duke of Newcastle and Sir Samuel Tuke might have 
received some additional notice in their quality of dramatists. But 
of Prince Rupert, the real hero of this volume, a more complete bio- 
graphical sketch, and even a more careful estimate, would have been 
opportuneand welcome. In return, we could have well spared an 
attempt— made in a most praiseworthy spirit, but something after 
the manner of the chairman of a Discussion Society—to balance the 
merits against the shortcomings of Charles I., which may possibly 
confuse by its impartiality in placing the King’s “ energy and 
faith ” over against his “ irresolution and fraud.” The unfortunate 
{but in the end not inconsolable) Elizabeth of Bohemia is 


. eulogized with a gush of enthusiasm worthy of the Inns of 


Court men and other loyal poets of her own father’s reign; 
though, if she “had every attribute which can make a woman 
beloved and reverenced,” she must be said to have shown little 
eapacity for helping her husband to maintain and secure the posi- 
tion which her ambition, above all, had induced him to assume. 
On the other hand, we altogether demur to the contemptuous 


tone adopted by Mr. Day with regard to Charles IT. as a politician, | 


and we dispute the historical truth of the statement that he “ was 
endowed with every power and prerogative his Father wielded.” 
It has often been a marvel to us why Englishmen will persist in 
regarding the Restoration as intrinsically an act of national self- 
prostration, and in confounding the sober-minded men who exacted 
definite guarantees from the restored Stuart with the mob which 
huzzaed in his honour along the Dover road. Possibly the experi- 
ence of a very different class of Prefaces and Introductions has 
so far spoilt us as to make us look in snch essays for indications 
of something like thoroughness of historical knowledge and com- 
prehensiveness of reading. But the editor of a collection of letters 
chiefly concerned with one of the Palatinate Princes might not 
unreasonably have been expected to have gathered from recent 
accounts of the foreign policy of Crown and Parliament in the first 
two Stuart reigns a suspicion of the improbability of Priace 
Rupert’s having indulged in reflections like the following :— 


The men who had striven to uphold his Father’s throne were the Parlia- 
ment and — of England ; the men who had checked their enthusiasm 
and thwarted their endeavours were the King and the courtiers by whom 
he was surrounded and led. He must have felt too, that his own exertions 
had all been levelled against the friends of his house and name. and that he 
had thrown in his lot with the men whose assistance might have saved, but 
whose indifference accomplished the overthrow of his Father and his Father’s 
house. 


Supposing Prince Rupert to have gone very accurately into the 
matter, he would probably have arrived at a very dissimilar view 
as to the “indifference” of his uncle (or, for that matter, of his 
grandfather) towards the Palatinate cause, and as to the “en- 
deavours” in support of it on the part of the Parliament. But we 
venture to surmise that the spirit in which he fought, and the 
spirit in which at Bristol he abstained from fighting, were alike 

ose of a captain of the great Continental war with which he 
had been born, and in which he had been, as it were, bred; 
and Mr. Day’s suggestion, based though it is upon a skilful 
hint in Fairfax’s missive, is really beside the mark. We cannot 
make the same charge against the observation in another part 
of the Introduction that the “quaint language and Scrip- 
tural phrases and images” employed by the Roundheads are 
rot to be regarded as in themselves evidence of hypocrisy, inas- 
much as the probable reason was that the Bible was these men’s 
only literature, Mr. Day points with great readiness and fresh- 
ness of mind to the analogy of “ the common conversation of the 
Dissenters of the present day, and indeed many of the Church- 
men, in East Sussex.” Many of our readers may have observed 
the same phenomenon in the various divisions of various othe? 
counties. 

The character and career of Prince Rupert, to whom, as we have 
said, the large majority of the letters in this volume are addressed, 

resent few points of real doubt or difficulty to the student; nor is 
it likely that historical inquiry will ever lead to an alteration of 
the current view concerning his place among the generals of the 
Civil War. Clarendon (to say nothing of Clarendon’s commen- 
tators) was evidently not one of the Prince’s warmest admirers; 
and his animadversions upon Rupert’s conduct at Marston Moor 
are not tempered by a willingness to find excuses such as are 
suggested for the conduct of Newcastle. But the unhappiest 
event in Rupert's military career was no doubt the Aver 1. of 
Bristol, after receiving the news of which King Charles wrote to 
his nephew a letter such as has been rarely addressed to a com- 
manding officer, revoked all his commissions, and gave orders for 
the imprisonment of his chosen friend “ honest Will Legge.” The 
King afterwards cleared Prince Rupert's honour by causing a 
declaration to be drawn up absolving him, as Clarendon puts it, 
“from any disloyalty or treason in the rendering of Bristol, but 
not of indiscretion.” This declaration is printed among the 
Pythouse Papers, and is there followed by a curious anonymous 
letter addressed to Prince Rupert about the same time, entreating 
him not to neglect anything within his power “to make peace 
with fortune.” Advice of this sort seems to have been often 
deemed necessary for the reckless Prince; thus his brisk corres 
pondent Henry (from 1643 Lord) Percy manifests particular 


courtesy :— 


Your best friends doe wish that when the power is put absolutely into 
your hands you will comply soe farre with the King’s affaires as to doe that 
which may content many, and displease fewest ; your suecesse in armes I 
hope will not make you forgett your civility to Ladyes. This I say to 
you from a discourse the Queene made to me this night, wherein she told 
me she had not received one letter from you since you went, though you 
had writt many, which is a fault you must repaire. 


But he returns to the charge on the following day. Lord Perey, 
whom, as Mr. Day reminds us, Clarendon appears to have 
cordially disliked, appears in no unamiable light in these letters ; 
and it is amusing to find the English cavalier encouraging the 
German Prince in his efforts to suit himself to an English institu- 
tion which no German has ever borne with absolute comfort :—“ I 
am very glad to heere you begin to be reconciled to Sunday, but I 
desire you never to be to the day of the Lord.” 

Some other incidental in the Civil War letters in this 
collection are worth noting. A letter from the King, bearing date 
November 12th, 1643, shows how high his spirit still was then, 
when he could characterize as “ a damnable Ley ” the report that he 
and his wife were treating fora peace, and relates how he had pro- 
tested “ against hearing from any of them” (#.e. “ those who call 
themselves the Parliament”) “except from Essex as Queene 
Elizabethe and my Father treated with Tyron being the cheefe 
Rebell.” The year 1643 had been one of chequered fortune to the 
Royal cause; but not all the King’s oilicers had been so unfortu- 
nate as Sir Arthur Aston, who writes :— 

I doe wish with all my harte that eather I had sum German souldiers to 
commaund, or that I coulde infuse sum German corradge into them, for Y* 
English Commen souldiers are so poore and base that 1 could never have 


a greater affliction light uppon me than to bee put tocommand any of 
them. 


At a later date (January 1645) the Field-Marshal-General Lord 
Astley gives a very unsatisfactory account of his soldiers, and of 
the ieelings entertained towards them by the country people ; and 
it may be noticed that he speaks of his ‘ Gaurisons ” as unwilling 
to “goe out upon the Enemy (especially such as goe under the 
name of Reformadoes)”—which latter designation we are un- 
able to explain if Mr. Day’s “ 1645” is N.S., so that the 
term could not refer to the New Model. In due course 
Charles II. appears on the scene, writing from Paris to his 
dearest cousin, to assure him that “I am not only without 
money, but have been compelled to borrow all that I have spent 
neere these three months, so that you will easily judge how soone 
three thousand and six hundred pistols will be gone.” More 
interesting is a letter from Secretary Nicholas, dated Cologne, 
February 1656-7, containing some curious information as to the 
vigorous Protestant foreign policy of Cromwell, and ending 
with gossip as to “ Cromw'! being in great fryghte att present, 
and of the change of his ds, having now every nyght 
60 soldiers that gard him where he lodges.” Such rumours were 
the consolation of the Royalists for the tidings of the Protector’s 
close intelligence with Sweden and articles of peace and agreement 
with France. 

The letters contained in the concluding pages of this volume 
belong to the years 1679 and 1680, and are certainly more 
vivacious in manner than their predecessors. The reason is 

artly that they are of a familiar kind and chiefly deal with 
Lal and personal topics, partly that gentlemen were begin-~ 
ning to write more “at ease” in the days after the Restoration 
than had been their fashion in the former half of the century. Some 
of the correspondents of Prince Rupert certainly write in a h 
lessly congested style ; see, for instance, the congratulatory epistle 
of the Duke of Richmond and Lenox, in p. 18 of this collection, 
with which the next letter, from the toto of Newcastle, 
pleasantly contrasts. But Newcastle was a man of letters and 
a dramatist. Mr. William Benett, the author of the post- 
Restoration letters in this volume, rattles away with great vivacity, 
whether he is furnishing his honoured mother with the news from 
town, or reporting to his kinsman, Colonel Benett, the progress of 
the election campaign at Shaftesbury. The reports in question 
would suttice to remove any belief in the novelty of the elec- 
tioneering processes of later times. Here is the active local 
manager, Mr. William Benett himself, whose fee seems to have 
consisted in a good word on behalf of his son with regard to the 
next vacant prebendal stall at Gloucester. Here are the influential 
men in the borough, “ Mr. Murrel and about 30 more of our best 
and leadinge voyces.” Here are mines and countermines, “ randyes 
is the “ tappe runninge daye ighte,” and “t y gripeinge 
Landlord Ned Willes,” whose bill, called for next 
told of ‘‘ 30 ordinaryes, 7 lb in wine, sacke as his wife sayd, that 
pswaded people to drinke it, in good earnest it was not worth a 
groat a quart.” And so “honest Tom Benett ” was returned, and 
the great statesman who had originally sent down a letter recom- 
mending him to the electors had another supporter. Mr. Day quotes 
in a note the instructions or programme which the great Oppo- 
sition leader drew up for his partisans, probably in the very Parlia- 
ment for which Colonel Benett’s election was secured by the efforts 
of his relative. In following one who thus combined the functions 
of leader and whip, there was little opportunity for adhering to 
the suaviter in modo of the Benett family motto. 
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HENRICI’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY.* 


WEES, some months ago, we noticed Mr. 's Euclid 
and his Modern Rivals, we said in effect that none of the 
systems criticized by Mr. Dodgson had entered on the one way in 
which rivalry with Euclid in the treatment of elementary geometry 
could be made a serious and substantial enterprise. That way, we 
ventured to suggest, would be to set forth geometry frankly as a 
physical science, to bring out explicitly the fundamental assum 

tionsas to the nature of space which forthe most part are made tacitly 
by Euclid and his editors and improvers, and to introduce the ideas 
and methods of modern geometry at the earliest possible stage. 
At the time of thus writing we had not seen Professor Henrici’s 
manual, which seems to have been published at the beginning of 
this year; and we may certainly presume that Mr. Dodgson did 
not see it in time to give his attention to it; for he would have 
found in it matter for much graver consideration than the majority 
of Euclid’s modern rivals ap to him to deserve. Professor 
Henrici’s undertaking is thus far executed only in part; but this 
first part is enough to show that it is exactly such a one as we 
wished to see tried. Nor could the experiment be conducted by 
more thoroughly skilled hands. What we have here is not an 
amended or modified Euclid; not even a freer handling of Euclid’s 
matter on a similar general plan; but a wholly fresh exposition 
from the point of view suggested by modern developments of the 
science. It might be rash to pronounce on the chances of imme- 
diate success without considerable practical acquaintance with 
mathematical instruction. But it seems tolerably clear that 
only in this direction can we look for anything that shall 
go much beyond a judicious re-editing of Euclid. Such matters 
as the substitution of Playfair’s axiom of parallels for Euclid’s 


wanted, the generalizing of Euclid’s proofs where they admit 
of it, and the shortening of his eaih by the application of 
simple rules of logic, are fairly within an editor’s province, and 
leave the substance of Euclid’s method untouched. The work and 
the tools are on the whole the same; the alterations are only in 
details of workmanship. But meanwhile modern geometry has 
been going its own way,and making (in the first instance for 
urposes not at all contemplated by Euclid) a new set of tools. 
being made, these tools can be used for the elementary pro- 
cesses also, and Professor Henrici’s object is to accustom the 
learner to them from the beginning. “I have undertaken this 
book,” he says, “from the desire to pre students from the 
very first for those modern methods of which the method of pro- 
jection and the principle of duality are the most fundamental.” 
At present those who do not — their study of geometry to 
any great extent remain cut off from the modern world of mathe- 
matical science; they have only learnt the facts of elementary 
geometry by an ancient method, which, being anterior to the 
formal development of logic, is logically clumsy and redundant, 
and yet in many cases has to do duty for all logical training. In 
fact it is a not uncommon belief in England that the school course 
of Euclid is a training in logic of itself; and many of the common 
arguments for retaining Euclid as a text-book with the least pos- 
sible alteration are, so far as they have any real force, aguments not 
for teaching geometry out of a particular book, but for the syste- 
matic teaching of logic on its own merits. On the other hand, 
students who go beyond Euclid soon find themselves in regions 
where Euclid’s method and manner of looking at things are of com- 
_paratively little use; and they have to acquire a new set of 
ideas at a time when the imagination is already less flexible and 
retentive, and therefore at an increased cost. The introduction of 
the new ideas at an earlier stage, if it can be effected, will save 
this cost and make future advances much easier. Clearly, there- 
fore, it is well worth trying. 

It would not, indeed, be too much to say that sooner or later 
Professor Henrici’s object must be attained. In every science the 
like process has taken place; the work of inquirers in the higher 
branches has reacted on the fundamental ideas of the science, first 
in the minds of a few masters, then among the advanced students 
who follow them; and at last, after more or less delay, these 
results find their way into ordinary teaching and become thorough] 
current. This has happened of late years, for example, wit 
mathematical physics, where both definitions and method have 

largely recast. In English law the introduction of really 
systematic treatment and precise definition of terms is almost 
entirely due to the scientific impulse given by Bentham’s work on 
the theory of legislation. The teaching of grammar, again, is 
being transformed under the influence of modern philology. It is 
hardly conceivable that geometry alone should exempt from 
this general law of reaction; and perhaps we should find it to be 
part of the law that the effects of the process are slowest to appear 
in the sciences which have been longest established. In astronomy, 
the oldest of all, archaic language and images are still freely em- 
ployed; in philology, the oldest after astronomy and geometry, 
the elements are still vay little changed; while in the modern 
physical sciences, and still more in political and moral science, 
new ideas and criticism spread rapidly, and are felt almost at once 
wherever the subjects are sadiod. The reason is simple enough ; 
in the newer subjects there has not been time for a routine to get 
formed, and for a class of specialists to acquire an interest, partly 
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material and partly intellectual, in the routine not being changed. 
Much the same thing happens in philosophy, where the old routine 
has been broken up without any new one commanding general 
assent. 

Let us now see how Professor Henrici presents the leading 
ideas of geometry to the learner. His procedure is in form the 
reverse of Euclid’s at the outset. Euclid begins with a point; 
Professor Henrici begins with space. Euclid makes no direct 
appeal to experience ; Professor Hearici starts explicitly from the 
fact, as an observed fact, that all bodies in space agree in having 
shape, size, position, and capability of being moved. poco is 
defined as the science which treats of the properties of space. The 
notion of a surface is formed by considering it as the boundary of 
a solid; in like manner lines are conceived as the boundaries of 
surfaces, and points as the boundaries of lines. The meaning of 
dimensions is also carefully explained, instead of being taken as in- 
volved in the common notions of length, breadth, and thickness ; 
and the term spread is introduced in the technical sense, hitherto 
not familiar to elementary students, of a continuous aggregate of 
elements. Further, the ideas of motion and sense of motion (ex- 
pressed, where needful, as positive or negative as in analytical 
geometry and trigonometry) are used from the first. The axioms 
of space are given as follows, an axiom being described as a state- 
ment obtained by experience :— 

Axiom I. Space is of three dimensions, or, in equivalent terms: 
Space is a three-way spread with points as elements. (This is 
implied in Euclid’s definition of a solid.) 

Axiom II. Figures may be moved in space without change of 
shape or size ; implying that space is everywhere alike. (This is 
tacitly assumed by Euclid, but nowhere stated.) 

Axiom III. A figure with two points fixed can still be moved, 
but only in one way, though in either sense, and will, if moved far 
enough in either sense, return to tts original position. (This is not 
used by Euclid in plane geometry. Professor Henrici’s explicit 
statement makes it fair to use afterwards proofs in which the 
plane of the paper is supposed to be turned about some axis in the 
tigure considered and folded over on itself; a process now and 
then employed without warning in recent semi-Euclidean books of 
geometry, and in such usage justly open to criticism.) 

Besides these we have as axioms the data necessary and suffi- 
cient to determine a straight line and a plane; the notions of 
straightness and flatness being taken in the first instance as 
roughly collected from experience. And in due course it is shown 
that parallels exist (a preliminary neglected by some of the 
modern text-books), and the axiom of parallels is given in Play- 
fair's form; thus completing the assumptions which determine the 
character of Euclidean space. The alternative of Lobatschewsky’s 
imaginary geometry is also stated as theoretically conceivable, and 
the Euclidean axiom is supported by a direct a to the experience 
of measurements on a largescale. Professor Henrici has properly 
refrained from entering in an elementary work —_ any discussion of 
the supposed necessary and universal quality of geometrical truth; 
but it is not difficult to see what he thinks. In order to facilitate 
the statement and arrangement of proofs, a digression on logic is 
introduced after the second chapter. This is not only useful, but 
hardly more than has already been found necessary by editors of 
Euclid. 

As soon as the definitions of plane and line are settled (through- 
out the book dine is used as an abbreviation for straight line) the 
learner is introduced to the conception of reciprocal figures— 
namely, figures such that lines in the one correspond to points in 
the other, and points to lines. By this method we conceive a pencil 
of lines through a point as reciprocal to a row of points on a line, 
and arrive at an angle as the figure reciprocal to a segment of a 
line. Angles being considered from the first as generated by the 
turning of a ray or half-ray of a pencil, there is no limit to their 

ssible magnitude, and sense as well as magnitude is always attri- 
wee to them. Among the most important of the succeeding 
chapters is that on Symmetry. We have seen that by starting 
from space of three dimensions and making his assumptions ex- 
plicit, Professor Henrici has entitled himself in the face of all men 
to fold over the plane of the paper when he thinks proper. In 
the same way, but with yet larger results, he gives a systematic 
general account of symmetry and correspondence. In Euclidean or 
semi-Euclidean treatment of elementary geometry it is considered 
slovenly and irregular, at least by most English authorities, to save 
trouble by appealing offhand to the learner’s perception of sym- 
metry. Professor Henrici teaches him first what symmetry and 
correspondence are, and is careful to teach it exactly. Thus the 
learner is led to acquire at once a more lively and real perce 
tion of the geometrical relations he has to deal with, which is 
in itself clear gain. No one has denied that the Euclidean 
methods of proof in most of the theorems on the congruence 
or identical equality of figures are artificial and circuitous; few 
have maintained that artificial reasoning is the best method of 
producing conviction or fixing in the mind the things proved, 
either in human knowledge as a rule, or in geometry as 
an exception. More than this, by the early exposition of 
symmetry, an instrument is grasped which will be found to 
give more and more power as the student goes further, instead 
of having, like Euclidean forms of proof, to be dropped as too 
cumbrous. The general theorems of symmetry about an axis and 
symmetry about a centre are set forth as reciprocal to one another 
in parallel columns, For the details the book itself must be 
consulted. 

With the help of the principles of symmetry now fairly in 
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ion, the leading properties of the triangle are rapidly de- 
duced. The square is arrived at as the most special case of a 


symmetrical quadrilateral. Another chapter belonging to what 


we may call the general of the work explains the notion of a 
locus, with its recip: a set of lines. The circle is defined as 
being described by the revolution of a segment of a line about one 
of its end points, and then treated as the locus of points equidis- 
tant from the centre. In the succeeding chapter it is treated as 
the envelope of its tangents, as the set of lines equidistant from the 
centre ; and, lastly, there is a chapter on the conditions necessary 
to determine a circle. The contents of this little volume are 
confined, be it observed, to the theory of congruent figures— 
that is, figures which can be made to coincide. Nothing is 
said as yet about equality of areas. We are to have something 
of this in a continuation; and Professor Henrici gives some notion 
in the preface of the extent to which the use of modern methods 
will be carried. 

How far Professor Henrici’s work may be open to criticism in 
detail we do not attempt to decide. It has seemed to-us of more 
importance, the author's mastery of the subject being notorious, to 
call attention to its general scope and significance. We cannot, 
again, express any confident opinion as to its fitness to be used as 
an ordinary class-book under the present conditions of education. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it would give more work to 
the teacher, and call for more intelligence on his part, than Euclid 
or any adaptation of Euclid ; and though this is in itself no valid 
ground of objection, being the necessary accompaniment of all im- 
provements in the art of education, it is apt to make some diffi- 
culty fora time. It may well be, too, that for the average learner 
Podhanee Henrici’s method would be as hard as Euclid in the 
beginning, or even something harder. On the other hand, it would 
be impossible with such a book as this to scamp the intellectual 
work and make learning by rote serve the turn, as is too often done 
with Euclid. And, in any case, there is this great makeweight 
on Professor Henrici’s side—the learner who has mastered the 
difficulties of this book is on the high road to modern geometry; 
he who has only mastered the difficulties of Euclid, at any rate as 
commonly taught, is not. 


THE AFGHAN KNIFE* 


COTT'S well-known advice regarding the choice of a title for a 
novel was much needed by the author of this Indian tale. 
The great novelist, in the introduction to Ivanhoe (Abbotsford 
edition), remarks that the name should convey no indication what- 
ever of the nature of the story; adding, that when we meet with 
such a title as the Gunpowder Plot, or any other connected with 
general history, each reader forms for himself some idea of the 
contents, is probably disappointed after perusal, and visits the un- 
lucky author with his displeasure, who is blamed, “ not for having 
missed the mark” at which he really aimed, but “for not having 
shot off his shaft in a direction he never thought of.” We will 
venture to say that any reader taking up the work before us will 
conceive it to relate to frontier warfare and Trans-Indus intrigues, 
and may probably anticipate that somehow about the end of the 
third volume he will be horrified by an attack on a Lieutenant- 
Governor, or the assassination of a Chief Justice. It is quite true 
that, we do hear something of Afghans and Wahabees in the course 
of the story; but the proper title for this Indian novel would have 
been “ Grace Lufton,’ or “Grace and Fazilla,” or “ A Story of the 
Indian Mutiny.” This, however, is anticipating matters, and 
though we would amend the title, we have little to alter or find 
fault with in the book. Mr. Sterndale has produced a story in 
which there are few exaggerations and no impossibilities. The 
plot is fairly conceived and well worked out; the situations appro- 
priate, dramatic, and striking; and the characters think, speak, and 
act pretty much as they might do in Anglo-Indian life. r 
The scene is laid at Sasseram, once a well-known resting- 
place on the Grand Trunk Road between Calcutta and Benares, 
in times before the railway, and celebrated as the burial-place of 
one of the Afghan Kings of Delhi. This town in the novel is the 
residence of a Deputy Magistrate, a young Mohammedan named 
Karimullah, the son of a hunchback who had the modest employ- 
ment of a record-keeper in one of the public offices, but who sent his 
son to be educated at the Madrissah, or Mohammedan college in 
Calcutta; whence, by natural quickness, sound education, and the 
iscriminating patronage of superiors, he rose to be a Deputy 
Magistrate at the age of thirty-five. Mr. Sterndale, by the way, 
merely talks of a “ Principal” and a “College,” which we have 
taken the liberty to identify with the Calcutta Madrissah for the 
education of Mohammedans. To have brought up Karimullah at 
the Hindu or the Sanskrit college would be as serious a blunder as 
to give a Wrangler's degree to an undergraduate at Oxford. Karim- 
ullah has an uncle, Sheikh Rahmat Ulla, a benign, plodding, 
orthodox old physician, extremely charitable, who practises medi- 
cine after the fashion of his forefathers, but is a reformer or pro- 
fessor of the faith of the Wahabees. Rahmat Ulla is blessed 
with a grandson, Abdul, and an adopted daughter, Fazilla, and 
it is almost needless to add that the latter is sought in marriage 
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by the Deputy Magistrate, though she, very properly, falls in love 
with her Abdul. To this of there 
comes, in the beginning of the story, a certain Hadji, who, as a 
| Wahabi, has long vowed vengeance against the race of infidel 
| of the land, and who, by the help of the Deputy Magistrate and a 
little quiet forgery of certificates, gains admission as an orderly 
to the service of Mr. Lufton, Judge of the station of Amanpur. 
The author, by the way, might avoid taking names from novels 
of Mr. A. Trollope, in which Lord and Lady Lufton have figured 
more than once. Amanpur, or “the city of security,” is the name 
given ironically to an up-country station of the non-regulation 
size and pattern, at the commencement of the Sepoy Mutiny 
in the hot season of 1857. We say “non-regulation,” for we 
find a military man as Civil Commissioner—which could not be 
the case in the North-West Provinces; Mr. Lufton, with 
his fair daughter Grace, as Judge; a Deputy Commissioner and a 
Scotch doctor; and a regiment of native infantry, with its com- 
plement of English ofiicers. The residents of this station are 
| depicted as passing their time as hundreds of other Englishmen 
and Englishwomen were doing in that eventful summer; but there 
is early mention of a certain Thakoor of Asalgurh in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had just died, leaving his widow with an infant 
heir to brood over the loss of dignity and privileges which, in the 
days when annexations were in fashion, sometimes served as 
pretexts for mere frothy declamation, and at others might palliate 
| active disloyalty. The sketch of this Rajpoot lady, with her beauty, 
| her ambition, her fierce hatred of the English, her skill in con- 
| ception and daring in action, is obviously taken from the real Rani 
of Jhansi. 

At this point it seems to have occurred to Mr. Stern- 
dale that he might vary the usual programme of Anglo-Indian 
stories by providing Miss Lufton with a lover outside the civil 
and military services. And accordingly he transports us for a 
chapter or two to Florence, where Mr. Lufton is enjoying his 
leave previously to his return to India, and he introduces us to a 
certain Paul Stanford, a young and handsome Englishman and an 
amateur painter ; to two or three Italians; and toa Prince, who 
passes for an Egyptian, but who is an Indian Syud. It is quite 
right that this latter should be described as a man of polished 
mauners and exquisite address, and conversant with several lan- 
guages, including English and Persian; but he has, as might be 
expected, “‘an angry glitter” in his dark eye, a sneer on his well- 
‘ cut lips, and the face of a basilisk. The career of the notorious 
rebel Azimullah fairly justifies the portrait of this Syud. While 
‘the discontented Mohammedan discusses Indian politics with a 
Russian spy, gives Paul Stanford a capital dinner, and confides to 
him, as an outsider, his indifferent opinion of the Anglo-Indian 


The father sanctions the engagement provisionally for three years, 
and carries his daughter off to India; while Paul is left to study 
Florentine masters and live a lonely life. It is consoling to 
reflect that Mr. Stanford has 80o/, a year of hisown; and, as there 
is only one life between him and a baronetcy and Longwood 
Hall, we feel sure that in proper time there will be no diffi- 
- in getting rid of the next heir. But a great deal has 
to be done and endured first. From visits to galleries and 
the studies of English amateurs and scraps of Italian conversa- 
tion, which, to say the truth, are rather commonplace and unne- 
cessary, we are glad to get back to India, and the biographies of 
Nawabs and Deputy Magistrates, hired clubmen,and wiry shikaris, 
with whom the author is quite at home. The Mutiny breaks 
out, after the usual rumours about ground bones, polluted cartridges, 
pig’s fat, help from Russia, and all the rest of it ; and the peaceful 
station of Amanpur is involved in the general conflagration. 
on neg: are fired ; the grey-headed Colonel is shot by his own 
Suhbadar Major; the Judge’s house is fortified and besieged ; and 
its defenders have to capitulate. Mr. Lufton is made prisoner 
by the Rani in one place, and his daughter Grace in another. Here 
she finds a companion in Fazilla, the adopted child of the old 
physician Rahmat Ulla, who has been carried off by a band of ruffians 
at the instigation of the treacherous Deputy istrate, who is 
intriguing with the rebels while he is, to all appearances, actively 
doing his duty to the State which he serves. e other residents 
of Amanpur are foully murdered after the capitulation. Between 
Grace Lufton and the Mohammedan girl Fazilla there springs up a 
close attachment, and a deliverer turns up in the shape of the 
Hadji who had been Mr. Lufton’s orderly, and whose fanatical 
spirit was much softened by the toleration and kind treatment he 
had experienced in the Judge's household. The two girls escape 
from prison by the aid of the Hadji and of Jorawur, a native 
hunter who had been cruelly maimed and ill-treated by the orders 
of the Nawab, in whom we recognize the dark plotter who 
talked such good English and gave such dinners at 
Florence. The horrors of the mutiny have also brought out Paul 
Stanford, who rushes up the country and is saved from drowning 
in the Ganges by Abdul Rahim, the old physician’s grandson. 
While these two youths are planning the rescue of their betrothed, 
the ladies go through all the vicissitudes of escape, recapture, 
and final deliverance when the Fort of Asalgurh is stormed. Paul 
Stanford while reconnoitring is seized by the troops of his 
former entertainer ; but at once released with honour, and very 
| shortly afterwards the rebels are driven from their position by the 
| British troops. The Rani dies tighting, as her prototype did before 
_ the avenging forces of Lord Strathnairn. r Mohammed, the 

. Suhbadar of the revolted regiment, is captured and hanged, and the 


Government, Paul himself falls in love with Miss Grace Lufton.. 
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Nawab or Syud makes his eseape for the time with a few followers. 
Amongst the minor characters the two clubmen or bravoes, Jeswunt 
aud Reni Sing, who had been active in the abduction of Fazilla, 
are sentenced to be shot; but one of them gets off from under the 
very rifles of the party of soldiers told off to shoot them. 

“The Mutiny is now practically at an end, but several characters 
remuin to be ee ar of; notably the high-bred Syud, the stern 
Hadji, the false-hearted Deputy Magistrate, and the outlaw Beni 
Sing. Karimullah, the Deputy, who has been guilty in the course 
of the tale of every conceivable crime—abduction, attempt at 
poisoning, and the blackest treachery—meets with a fate which 
may be thought too good for him, at the hands of the Hadji’s 
“ Afghan knife.” A mere incident in a story, when there is a good 
deal of shooting, hanging, torturing, and blowing from guns on 
one side or the other, should not, as we have remarked, have been 
selected as the title. For this act, the Hadji, who by this time 
has discovered that Fazilla the adopted daughter of the old 

hysician is his own child, is formally put on his trial. Mr. 
Beorndale is familiar with the details of a trial at a Sessions or Dis- 
trict Court. But we cannot concur with him in thinking that, on 
the facts proved, a capital sentence would have been passed against 
the old Wahabi. It is shown in evidence that the Deputy had 
wished to poison his adversary, and that at their last meeting he had 
shot the Hadji with a revolver first, and received his death wound 
afterwards. On the author’s own version, the prisoner had 
simply acted in self-defence; but in order to prevent the verdict of 
justifiable homicide which must infallibly have ensued, he makes 
the prisoner call out that he came to Sasseram expressly to kill 
the deceased. We will venture to affirm that, looking to the time 
and circumstances and to the treason proved against the deceased 
Deputy by his own papers, noCourt, in 1857 or 1858, would have re- 


corded a sentence of death against any one, Hindu or Mohammedan, | 


who was not even charged with open rebellion or the assassination 
of English men or English women, and whose only fault was that, 


the old Hadji had far better be hung than transported. Officials 
in India have often, we know, a loose way of saying that high 
caste natives dread a trip across “the black water,’ or to the 
Andamans, far more than death, and that it is merciful to hang 
them ; but a person in Mr. Lufton’s situation (who had returned 
to Amanpur as Commissioner), would certainly have recommended 
a free on instead of death or transportation, had any judicial 
Court been so ill advised as to record acapital sentence. As itis, the 
case goes up to the Lieutenant-Governor, who graciously com- 
mutes the order to one of ten years’ imprisonment. 1t was, 
however, necessary to dispose of the stern old Wahabi, as it would 
have been awkward for him to learn the conversion of his 
daughter to Christianity, an event that duly takes place before her 
marriage with Abdul. The Hadji had set his heart on dying for 
the law, and he drops down dead of excitement, on hearing that 
his wish is not to be gratified. Beni Sing, like many another rebel 
or outlaw, in those two or three years of confusion and anarchy, 
becomes leader of a band of Dacoits, commits various atrocities, 
and gives some trouble to the authorities, But he is tracked to 
his lair by the mutilated Shikari Jorawur Sing and a former 
associate, on whose family honour he had cast a stain. The head 
of Beni Sing, like the head of King Amulius in Macaulay's Lay of 
Capys, is brought in one fine evening to a Colonel F. Scamperfy, 
a cousin of Miss Lufton and an unsuccessiul suitor for her hand, 
who figures as a cigar-smoker and a dashing swordsman, eventu- 
ally becomes a V.C. and C.B., and marries a good-tempered little 
widow. Paul Stanford naturally is united to Grace Lufton and 
settles down into a country squire. 

There remains now scarcely any one to be accounted for, except 
the Nawab or Syud, Hyder Ali. He is captured by Colonel Scam- 
perfy and tried for rebellion and instigation of murder, and here the 
author becomes a little informal and erratic. He would have done 
well to avoid a second criminal trial in the disposal of his charac- 
ters. But the Stanfords, out of sheer gratitude, had destroyed a 
damnatory piece of evidence in a sketch of their Indian friend ; and, 
from the want of this missing link, the prosecution fails to identify 
the prisoner as the Nawab, and he is only sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life as a common rebel taken in arms against the Govern- 
ment. Even this sentence does not stand, but is exchanged for one 
of simple banishment. The author here was probably thinking of 
a real case where a rebel, who had been guilty of much worse acts 
than mere fighting against us, gave himself up to a local authority 
on receiving a guarantee for his personal sa‘ety. Lord Canning, 
who disapproved of oe respected the “ Yea, yea” of 
the British officer, but ed the guilty man twenty-four hours 
to get clear out of the British dominions. After this the story 
makes a leap of some eighteen years, and takes us right into the 
Russian-Turkish war. Here, at a place which we must identify 
with Plevna, a brave old Mohammedan, with a white beard, fine 
features, and eagle eyes, who had es enabled the Turks 
to hordes of assailants, is at last shot down. After disclosing 
his identity to Colonel Scamperfy, who turns up for the sake of 
the fun and fighting, giving a sketch of his history and his ambition, 
sending a pearl necklace to Lady Stanford, and making Colonel 
Scamperfy a present of a superfine Damascus sword, this grim warrior 
whom the reader will recognize as the Nawab or Syud—dies a 
eoldier’s death, and the tale ends. 


in pure self-defence, he had anticipated the hangman's office and | 
stabbed a ‘traitorous rascal from whose hand he had himself re- | 
ceived an ugly wound. Neither is it judicious or in keeping to — 
ascribe to the humane and generous Mr. Lufton an opinion that | 


The above sketch shows that a readable and animated story has 
been put together out of the events of the Indian Mutiny. The 
general tone and effect is good, and some of the episodes are full of 
local colouring and minute but not overpowering detail. There 
are a good many errors of spelling, which must be as annoying to 
the author as to the critic, for it is impossible that one possessed of 
so good a knowledge of the language can ever have written Lulm 
for Zulm, Watt for Wali, jettebi for jullebi, and so on. We hope 
that what we have said in praise may not lead Mr. Sterndale to 
think that he possesses a boundless store of fiction. He has made 
a connected tale out of isolated facts and characters which have 
come to his knowledge in the course of his career, and it is no 
flattery to say that his picture of those mutinous times is more to 
be depended on for an estimate of many characters than a recent 
so-called History of the Indian Mutiny. 


MULLER'S SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 
(Second Notice.) 


HE first volume of the series of Sacred Books is the work of 
Professor Max Miiller himself, and contains translations of 
five Upanishads preceded by a long introduction. The treatises 
calied Upanishads are part of the Vedic canon; but the oldest of 
them were not written till many centuries after the composition of 
the hymns of the Rig Veda. Two of them are found in the 
Sanhita, that is among the hymns, of the Yajur Veda; but “ the 
recognized place for the ancient Upanishads is in the Aranyakas 
or forest books, which, as a rule, form an ap ix to the 
Brahmanas.” Thus taking them as a whole, they are the latest of 
the writings classed as Veda, which is also described as Sruti or 
| revelation. There is a considerable number of Upanishads, cer- 
| tainly more than two hundred, and it is not likely that all 
of them have yet been discovered. Some of them are, as Mr. 
Miiller observes, “ quite modern, for mention is made even of an 
Allah-upanishad ” which must, at any rate, have been written 
subsequently to the introduction of Mahomedanism. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that many of them are ancient, 
anterior to the Christian era; but “any attempt to fix 
their relative age seems, for the present, almost hopeless.” 
What is an Upanishad? The literal meaning is “sitting near,” 
and Professor Miiller interprets it as “session,” or an assemblage 
of pupils sitting round their teacher. This, however, conveys no 
idea of their nature ; they are, in reality, laboured and abstruse 
attempts to work out religious and philosophical principles from 
the simple utterances of the primitive Vedic hymns and from the 
legends and speculations of the Brahmanas, a series of Vedic 
writings which stand between the hymns and the Upanishads. So 
this first volume of the Sucred Books of the East consists of writings 
which belong, not to the first, but to the third and last division of 
the works classed as Veda. 

A considerable number of the Upanishads were translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian under the direction of the unfortunate Prince 
Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of the Emperor Shih Jahan and his 
rightful suecessor. But his liberal principles and freedom of thought 
in religious matters enabled his crafty and bigoted brother 
Aurangzeb to compass his death and seize the throne. These 
Persian translations were rendered into Latin by Anquetil 
Duperron under the title “Oupnekhat, ze. Secretum tegendum.” 
This translation was written in a style which was utterly 
unintelligible, but Schopenhauer was able “to discover a 
thread through the labyrinth,” and “had the courage to 
claim to an incredulous age the vast treasures of thought which 
were lying buried beneath that fearful jargon.” Not only did he 
do this, but, in his hatred of the religion of his youth, he enthusi- 
astically says, “The Oupnekhat has been the solace of my life, it 
will be the solace of my death.” Most people who know anything 
of the Oupnekhat will probably feel inclined to express a stronger 
opinion on this rhapsody than Professor Miiller, who thinks “ this 
may seem strong language, and in some respects too strong.” 
Schopenhauer’s admiration of these works was an infatuation, but 
professed sceptics are often the most credulous of men. A much 
— measure of respect is due to the opinions of Rammohun Roy. 

his celebrated and enlightened reformer translated several of 

Upanishads, not because he looked upon them as satisfactory exposi- 
tions of religion or philosophy ; but, as Mr. Miiller says, “ because he 
recognized in them seeds of eternal truth, and was bold enough to 
distinguish between what was essential in them and what was 
not.” Patient students will discover in them, as he did, germs of 
intelligence and wisdom, but they will have to grope through long 
pages of rubbish, and to give up many passages which do not 
“yield any very definite sense.” As aspecimen of the contents of 
the translation, we quote the first three verses of the Chha 
Upanishad, the first of the five translated in this volume :— 

1. Let a man meditate on the syllable Om, called the udgitha; for the 
udgitha (a portion of the Sama-veda) is sung beginning with Om. 

‘The full account, however, of Om is this :— 

2. The essence of all beings is the earth, the essence of the earth is 
water, the essence of water the plants, the essence of plants man, the 
essence of man speech, the essence of speech the Rig-veda, the essence of 


* The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. 1. The Upanishads. Translated 
_ by F. Max Miiller. Vol. 11. The Saered Laws of the Aryas. Trans- 
| lated by Georg Buhler. Part I1—Apastamba and Gautama. Clarendon 
Press. London: Macmillan & 
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the Rig-veda the Sima-veda, the essence of the Sama-veda the udgitha } of rewards (in this world and the next). 6. To serve the other (three 


(which is Om). 
3. That udgitha (Om) is the best of all essences, the highest, deserving 
the highest place, the eighth. 


In a similar strain it goes on for several pages. A later passage 


in the same Upanishad declares the efficacy of sacrifice, and makes | 


distinct reference to a future life in these words :— 


14. Then he sacrifices, saying, “Adoration to the Adityas and to the 
Viswe Devas, who dwell in heaven, who dwell in the world. Obtain that 
world for me, the sacriticer!” 

15. “That is the world for the sacrificer! I the sacrificer shall go 
thither, when this life is over. Take this! cast back the bolt!” 


Other passages, as in the Aitareya Aranyaka, expatiate on the pecu- 
liar merits of the difierent metres of the Veda, as “‘ Let him take an 
Anushtubh hymn for the Pra-ugafhymn]. Verily, Anushtubh is 
valour, and it serves for obtaining valour,” and so on through 
many metres, attributing virtue, not to the words, but to the form 
in which they are strung together. Prana, lit. “ breath,” holds a 
poet lace as the cause or means of all existence. The 

ushitaki Upanishad says, “I am prana ; meditate on me as the 
conscious self, as life, as immortality. Immortality is prina, prana 
is immortality. By prina he obtains immortality in the other 
world, by knowledge (prajna) true conception. Prana is consei- 
oushess (prajni), consciousness is prina.” “ This,” says Professor 
Miller, “though it may have satistied the mind of the Brahmans 
for a time, was not a final solution. That final solution 
of the problem—not simply of life, but of existence—is 
given in the Upanishad, which teaches that Atman, the Self, 
not Prana, the Life, is the last and only cause of everything. 
In some places this doctrine is laid down in all its simplicity. Our 
true self, it is said, has its true being in the Highest Self only. 
In other passages this simple doctrine ismixed up with much that 
is mythological, fanciful, and absurd . . . . and it is only towards 
the end that the identity of the self-conscious self with the Highest 
Self or Brahman is clearly enunciated.” These passages are 
favourable examples of the contents of the Upanishads, for 
although two of them are worthless eulogies of mere forms, they 
are better’ than a great many others which cannot fairly be sepa- 
rated from their context. 

The second volume of the series is of a different character. It 
is a translation by Dr. Biihler of the Sutras of Apastamba and 
Gautama. A sitra, meaning literally a “ thread,” is technically an 
aphorism expressed in the tersest language. Rules which were 
transmitted from generation to generation by oral teaching 
naturally assumed the briefest possible form. The Siitra literature 
is very large, and although not included in the Vedic canon and 
coming somewhat later in date, it is closely connected with 
it both by similarity of language and subject matter. But, 
as it is no part of the Sruti or Revelation, it is “sacred” only 
in an inferior degree. The Kalpa-siitra or Ritual, as it is 
specifically called, is “an enormous body of aphorisms which 
digests the teaching of the Veda, and of the ancient Mishis 
(sages) regarding the performance of sacrifices and the duties 
of twice-born men, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas.” The 
entire Kalpa-stitra of Apastamba is divided into thirty books or 
sections called Prasnas. The Dharma-sitras, or aphorisms on law, 
are contained in the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth books. These 
two sections, or books, are here translated, and occupy 170 pages. 
This will give some idea of the extent of the whole collection. The 
Sitras of Apastamba are based upon the Yajur, or second Veda, 
and Dr. Biihler considers that they cannot be placed later than the 
third century B.c. The great value of the Siitras is, that they show 
the development of Hindu law direct from the Vedic writings, and 
that they form the basis of the Laws of Manu, Yajnawalkya, and 
the many other great writers on law whose codes are held in very 
high veneration, inferior only to the Veda itself. While the Veda 
is classed as Sruti, or direct revelation, the Sistras, or law books, 
are known as the Smriti, or “Reminiscences” of the ancient sages, 

The Sitras or Appenome of Gautama which also appear in this 
volume, are based upon the Sima or third Veda. These are 
apparently confined to Dharma-sitras or legal aphorisms in twenty- 
eight chapters, occupying 135 pages. “The facts which can 
brought to bear on Gautama’s Institutes,” says Dr. Biihler, “are 
scanty, and the conclusions deducible from them somewhat vague. 
There are only two points which can be proved satisfactorily— 
namely, the connexion of the work with the Sima-Veda and its 

riority to the other four Dharma-siitras which we still possess. 

‘o go further ee for the present impossible.” Apastamba and 
Gautama are both very great rities even with modern writers 
on law, and their texts are frequently quoted and commented on. 

A noticeable point in these Sitras is the full recognition of the 
Sadra caste, of which no mention is found in the older portions of 
the Vedas. The caste is never mentioned in the hymns till it is 
found in a hymn which is universally considered to be one of the 
latest. The authority for the law and the position of the four 
cones is explained as follows, in the very first verses of Apas- 

1. We will declare the acts productive of merit which form part of the 
customs of daily life, as they have been settled by the agreement (of those 
who know the law). 2. The authority for these duties is the agreement of 
those who know the law, (and the authorities for the latter are) the Vedas 
alone. 3. (There are) four castes, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and 

as. 4. Amongst these, each preceding (caste) is superior by birth to 
the one following. 5. (For all these), excepting Sidras and those who 
have committed bad actions, (are ordained) the initiation, the study of the 
Veda, and the kindling of the sacred fire, and their works are productive 


castes (is ordained) for the Sidra. 7. The higher the castes Crick ne 

serves) the greater the merit. 
_ The position and the duties of the four castes are thus fully 
_ settled; but in Apastamba we find no mention of the mixed castes 
which come so prominently forward in the Institutes of Manu. 
The Chandailas and other outcasts who have become degraded by 
crime are mentioned, and it is declared to be sinful to touch, speak, 
_ or look at them. In Gautama’s Sitras intercourse between the castes 
| is recognized, and a name and status allotted to the ‘3 
_ Gautama therefore stands between Apastamba and Manu. It 
| must not be supposed that these “Sacred Laws” are what we 
understand in modern times by law. The provisions which govern 
_ the dealings of man and man form but a very small portion of 
_them. Apastamba disposes of the subject of Inheritance in seven 
pages, and Gautama in eight. The former has no chapter on Civil 
and Criminal Law, the latter devotes seven pages to this subject, 
These laws more nearly resemble the Levitical Law, but they far 
exceed that in the number and minuteness of their provisions. 
They provide rules for the guidance of men and women at all 
times and in all conditions of life. Every function of the human 
body, every appetite, all the ordinary actions of life, secular, 
religious, or conventional, are fenced round with the most minute 
and stringent rules. Purification of the body is strictly insisted 
upon, and if the saying that cleanliness is next to godliness did not, 
like proverbs in general, assert far too much, the old Hindus must 
have been very near to godliness. Penances occupy a considerable 
space. As an example of the very trivial provisions, take the 
following :— 

1. He shall not drink water standing or bent forwards. 2. Sitting he 
shall sip water (for purification) thrice, the water penetrating to his heart. 
3. He shall wipe his lips three times. 4. Some (declare that he shall do so) 
twice. 5. He shall then touch (his lips) once (with the three middle 
fingers). 6. Some (declare that he shall do so) twice. 7. Having sprinkled 
water on his left hand with his right he shall touch both his feet and his 
head and (the following three) organs, thé eyes, the nose, and the ears. 
8. Then he shall wash (his hands). 

And so on at great length. Wise provisions, or laws based upon 
reason, come side by side with others for which no reason is ap- 
parent :— 

21. All intoxicating drinks are forbidden. 22. Likewise sheep’s milk. 
26. Likewise red garlic, onions, andleeks. 28. Mushrooms ought not to 
be eaten. 
ja laws regarding flesh are far more liberal than in the present 

29. ene meat) of one-hoofed animals, of camels, of village pigs and 
cattle (ought not to be eaten). 30. But the meat of milch cows and oxen 
may be eaten. : 


Among the duties of the king there is a curious sanction given to 
the prevalent vice of gambling. The king is to build a town, and 
a ot in the town. Outside the town he is to build an assembly 
house, and the superintendent of this house is to “raise a play- 
table, and sprinkle it with water, turning his hands downwards, 
and place on it dice in even numbers, as many as are wanted. 
Men of the first three castes who are pure and truthful may be 
allowed to play there.” The laws lay down also moral rules, and 
one wrt! passage brings to mind St. Paul’s enumera- 
tion of the works of the flesh and the works of the spirit :— 
“ Now we will enumerate the faults which tend to destroy the 
creatures. (These are) anger, exultation, grumbling, covetousness, 
perplexity, doing injury (to anybody), hypocrisy, tying, gluttony, 
calumny, envy, lust, secret hatred, neglect to the senses in 
subjection, neglect to concentrate the mind.” “ Exultation” and 
“ perplexity ” are probably feeble and inadequate renderings of the 
original words. Itis unnecessary to quote all the list of virtues 
by the practice of which a man “ enters the universal soul.” They 
are generally described by negatives, as “ freedom from anger, ex- 
ultation,” c.; but in addition to these there are positive injunc- 
tions for “ self-denying liberality, avoiding to accept gifts, upright- 
ness, get extinction of the passions, subjection of the senses, 
peace with all created beings . . . . peacefulness and contented- 
ness.” The high moral standard of these passages is worthy of 
all admiration, and is a pearl of great price buried amid much 
which can at best be described as only curious and extraordinary. 


THROUGH THE LIGHT CONTINENT.* 


que author of a book in these days is not always allowed to 
choose its title. This may possibly be the function of an inven- 
tive salesman who lurks in the back offices of a publisher’s shop. 
Mr. William Saunders would seem, from the contents of the volume 
before us, to be a man of sober taste and judgment, and therefore not 
likely to have originated its feeble and inappropriate name. Because 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s book about Africa was called Through the 
Dark Continent, another writer's report of a visit to America is 
labelled with this quaint misnomer, There is, of course, no true 
analogy between the two works. The one is a narrative of travel 
from the eastern to the western sea-coast, with an elucida- 
tion of geographical mysteries inland ; the other is quite different. 
Mr. Saunders devotes only a fourth part of his book to the 


* Through the Light Continent; or, the United States in 1877-8. 
William Saunders. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. v 
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description of his not very extensive tour as far as Colorado and 
the northern part of Texas, He does not go “ through” the con- 
tinent, and he does not endeavour to show that its social conditions 
are transcendently “light.” Most of us by this time have learnt better 
than to think so. It is the more pity that such a generally candid ac- 
countof American affairs, in which the darkand light views are fairly 
contrasted, has got a title suggestive of indiscriminate laudation. 
But it is time to look at the contents of the book. The author 
finds much fault with some things, while he commends some 
other bap in the polity, the administration, and the industrial 
economy of the United States. : 

Mr. Saunders enters rather closely into the political relations of 
the State Governments to the Federal Government. He dissents 
from Mr. Gladstone's view of that subject as expressed in his recent 
essay styled “ Kin beyond Sea.” The Federal Government, as he 
shows clearly enough, does not possess any reserved or implied 
ie beyond those expressly delegated to it by the Constitution. 

ngress is by no means so omnipotent in theory as our Parliament 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons. ‘The powers of the State Legis- 
latures have indeed been further limited, jally with a view 
to equality of personal and civil rights for negro citizens, by 
several amendments of the Constitution since the Civil War. But 
there has been no constitutional increase of the Federal legislative 
or executive power. If the internal government of some of the 
Southern States was tampered with by illegal or fraudulent pro- 
ceedings, with the connivance of Federal authorities, the State 
rights have not been lost, and are now more justly regarded. 
Centralization, on the whole, makes no considerable permanent 
advance in the Union; nor is it generally desired by the people of 
any section. The usual constitution of the State Governments, 
which, though not precisely alike, have a substantial similarity of 
nature, is briefly described. It seems that the electoral districts 
for the appointment of members of the State Senate and Assem- 
bly, and of judges for the State, are liable to alteration every ten 
years, upon the basis of thé population census. This too often 
gives occasion to the practice of “ gerrymandering,” which is a 
trick of allotting the constituencies so as to pack the bulk of an 
opponent party's votes into a few of the districts, thereby leaving 
a majority of one’s own party in the greater number of districts. 
It is a retined branch of political science and art, pervading all the 
gradations of public authority, from the representation of wards, 
townships, and counties, up to members of Congress. The local 
and county affairs are managed in some States by the agency of 
elective boards of supervisors, doing the work of our justices in 

uarter sessions, bridge and road trustees, and poor-law guardians ; 
sides which each county has its judges and law officers. In 
other States there are no county boards or supervisors; but the 
inhabitants of the county hold stated public meetings for the trans- 
action of its business. Municipal government of cities and towns 
is constituted by special charters from the State Legislature. Except 
in such notorious cases as that of New York, it may be considered 
that the local administration is tolerable. The ate yearly 
expenditure of the municipalities is 30,000,000/. sterling ; that of 
the counties, 12,500,000/. ; and that of the State Governments, also 
12,500,000/. ; while the Federal Government expenditure is about 
fifty millions, each sum including the interest of debts. Mr. 
Saunders goes into a comparative estimate of the cost of govern- 
ment in the United States with that of the United Kingdom ; but 
we think it scarcely possible to draw a fair comparison. 

With regard to fiscal and commercial policy the author has 
much to remark, He thoroughly disapproves of the protectionist 
legislation by which the United States have sought to foster their 
manufacturing industry. It is not only the consumer who loses by 
this system. A man in America has to pay a high price for the 
coat on his back, which is “ protected” by an import-duty of two 
shillings a pound on wool, and 35 per cent. on the value of 
woollencloth. But the American manutacturers, stimulated by these 
artificial means, while keeping up their prices at home, are compelled 
to undergo a great reduction of price for exportation to cheaper 
countries. “If you want American calico,” says Mr. Saunders, 
“you can buy it thirty per cent. cheaper in Liverpool than in New 

ork at the present moment. The same is the case with sewing- 
machines, watches, and other articles.” Another disadvantageous 
effect to the United States is that the cost of freight thither from 
Europe is rendered unnaturally high, because they will not allow 
the free importation of commodities which mightbe sent from this 
side. There certainly seems to be a deficiency of “ light,” upon 
this question at least, in the Western “ continent.” The Customs’ 
revenue of the United States, which is larger than our own,amount- 
ing to 26,600,000/. upon an import trade of 87,500,000l., suffices to 
defray the whole cost of Federal Government services, not including 
interest on the public debt. But it is felt asa heavy burden in the 
excessive prices of nearly all the articles of use or comfort, except 
mere food. On the other hand, due praise is given to the financial 
integrity and economy of the Federal Government, which has re- 
duced its debt by two hundred millions sterling since the Civil 
War. The State Governments and city municipalities bear a 
very different character. Mr. Saunders gives some tables of figures 
which may interest the inquirer into these matters. His explana- 
tion also of the currency question and of the banking system 
is worth attention. He describes what are called the National 
Banks. Their solvency appears to be effectually secured by the 
obligation to invest a or of their capital in United 
States bonds, and to deposit an amount of such bonds more 
than covering their issue of circulating notes, with which they are 


entrusted by a Comptroller of the Currency. They are further 
obliged to hold at all times an amount of guod currency equiva- 
lent to a certain proportion of the deposits respectively in each 
bank. If any national bank fails to comply with these rules the 
comptroller has summary power to wind it up within thirty days. 
In fifteen years since the creation of these national banks, the 
failures have not averaged five yearly, and the average annual loss 
has been 86,000/., or one million and a quarter sterling for the 
whole period. The liability of the individual shareholders is 
limited, and those who invest as trustees are liable only for the 
trust fund or estate. There were, in 1878, two thousand of these 
national banks, with an aggregate capital of 94,000,000l., receiv- 
ing deposits to the amount of 135,400,000/. ‘The savings banks, 
over which there is no supervision, receive a much greater amount 
i deposits, very often to be lost by reckless mismanagement or 
raud. 

Almost every department of public business affecting the social 
and industrial interests of American citizens, and of immigrant 
ng or working-men, finds its place in this discursive 
volume, The land laws, agriculture, and stock-raising, with the 
new trade in exports of fresh beef to Europe; cotton-growing in 
the South, where the produce is largely increased by free negro 
labour on the metayer system ; railway construction and traffic, 
weather stations and signals, are here discussed in their turn. 
These are subjects upon which correct information must be desired 
by all who have any notion of trying their fortune as settlers, with 
a moderate stock of capital, in the Western World. Mr. Saunders 
compares the American system of land-granting on the easiest 
terms with that which has been adopted in New Zealand and 
some other colonies, where a stiff. price has been fixed by, Govern- 
ment, and the revenue is partly applied to road-making or other 
public works. The United States Government, on the contrary, first 
almost gives its land away to actual settlers in the occupation of 
small measured lots, and they have afterwards to be taxed by several 
authorities for all such needful accommodation. This makes it easy 
to enter upon the land, but difficult to hold it, so that poor men 
are too often compelled to throw up their allotments, What re- 
turns to waste after having once been cultivated becomes a positive 
nuisance by producing noxious weeds instead of natural pasture. 
And the excessive cheapness of the soil begets a slovenly and un- 
thrifty style of farming, by which its fertility is soon exhausted. 
The lack of roads and other local public conveniences at the out- 
set in a newly settled township causes a wide dispersion of the 
holdings, which hinders social comfort. Here and there, indeed, 
this prejudicial tendency seems to be redressed by special com- 
binations of industrial economy, such as the cheese and butter 
factories, or wholesale manufacturing dairies. One of these 
establishments, which the author describes, twice a day receives 
all the milk from many small farmers, each keeping thirty or fort 
cows upon a hundred and fifty acres. To think of a farmer, wi 
a four-horse team, bringing his waggon-load of corn seventy or 
eighty miles to market, is almost pitiful, The same agriculturist 
will not take the trouble to manure his field, though he has heaps 
of farmyard stuff for that purpose; his ploughing is a mere 
scratching of the surface, and he allows the harvest to be choked 
by the-weeds. Much of the Indian corn, and sometimes even of 
the wheat, is given to feed cattle by the remote prairie farmers, 
who have no idea of rootecrops, and seldom grow kitchen vegetables 
for their own households, All this is strangely unlike our English 
notion of good husbandry. At Greely, in Colorado, Mr. Saunders 
visited a co-operative agricultural colony, founded seven years 
on strict temperance principles, which does very well in market- 
gardening. Water Companies here contrive to irrigate the plain, 
supplying ample moisture for a hundred and sixty acres at the 
yearly charge of twenty dollars, to raise cabbages, potatoes, apples, 
and strawberries for sale at Cheyenne and Denver. There seems 
to be a fair chance of success in these branches of rural industry, 
though scarcely, we should think, in corn-growing, for an active 
person with Jess than 500/. capital. Stock-breeding in the Western 
States, of which an account was lately given by Mr. Macdonald 
with reference to our new importation of American fresh beef, will 
no doubt continue to be a profitable operation when conducted on 
a large scale. The central region of Texas is now recommended ; 
but immigrants will take notice that eastern Texas is a swamp, 
and the western part “ remains in unsettled lawlessness.” A la 

rty of Yorkshire farmers was lately reported to be embarking at 

iverpool for Texas; let us hope they have chosen the happy 
medium section. “At San Antonio it is declared that people 
never die; very old persons sometimes dry up and are blown away, 
but cemeteries are unnecessary.” So much for a salubrious climate. 
But Mr. Saunders does not profess to have personally visited all 
the places of which he speaks; and some part of his information, 
as that regarding Mr. Grant’s estate of Victoria, in Ellis County, 
Kansas, is borrowed from Mr. Macdonald’s book, which we re- 
viewed at the time of its publication. 

Upon the whole, we should peruse this and other volumes of 
statistical exploration in the United States with a certain amount 
of pleasure, were it not that the author incidentally observes in his 
concluding chapter that “it is doubtful how far American state- 
ments are strictly accurate.” This alarming confession, which may 
perhaps extend to other departments beside the population returns 
of births and deaths, leaves the reader in some little uneasiness con- 
cerning the official reports quoted by Mr. Saunders. He does not 
seem, however, to have been disposed to question their correctness 


in such matters as the valuation of property and the economic re- 
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sources of the coun These are subjects not directly under the 
ken of the Federal Government, which derives its revenue chiefly 
from indirect taxation. A moderate scepticism may reasonably be 
allowed with respect to the accounts furnished by some of the 
State Governments, though others are tolerably honest. Republican 
America is a very big country, and it is a good deal mixed. Patches 
of darkness are seen to diversify the broad surface of “the Light 
Continent.” We sincerely hope that the next generation, at the 
beim @ of the twentieth century or sooner, will have fairly ex- 
punged those spots of social imperfection, not to say corruption, 
and that all the free and enlightened citizens will be truly the 
ehildren of light. 


HARK AWAY.* 


EOPLE who love to look on the sunny side of human nature, 
and to listen to the praises of their neighbour in the broader 
aeceptation of the word, can hardly turn to a more congenial lite- 
rature than the communications of sporting contributors. Sport- 
ing men are supposed to be professionally distrustful; the ring 
below the race-stand is reputed to be the last place in the world 
where the virtues of faith and charity are flourishing ; and it is 
said that betting men feel bound in honour to take every advantage 
of their bosom friends. But the sporting contributor in the hunting- 
field is of a different type, and the very reverse of a cynic. Whether 
he be retained on the regular staff of some journal, or volunteer his 
contributions like Mr. Frederick Whitehead, it is his mission to make 
things pleasant everywhere. He carefully eliminates any gall from 
his ink-bottle, and carries a silver-toned trumpet about with him 
in his holsters when he makes his appearance at the cover-side. 
He lavishes unstinted approbation on everything and everybody, and 
no doubt is made welcome wherever he goes. We remember how 
the immortal Mr. Jorrocks, in Surtees’s most entertaining sporting 
novel, made his preparations for the reception of Pomponius Ego; how 
Mr. Puffington, in Sponge’s Sporting Tour, extended his hospitality to 
the hero of that veracious narrative, when he fancied he came 
hunting with a note-book in his pocket. It is but natural to 
show every possible attention to the man who can hold you 
up to the esteem and admiration of your contemporaries ; while 
the visitor who is féted, flattered, and caressed willingly re- 
— the courtesy. He is gratefully honest and outspoken 
when he goes into raptures over everything, for he sees every- 
thing couleur de rose. He is well mounted by the cares of a 
hearty host, and it is his own fault ifhe is not well forward. Heis 
piloted homewards after the run to a ee dinner in jovial 
company. Whether the weather be favourable to the sport or not, 
he is inclined to be satisfied with things in general ; and should his 
visit on some occasion be a sporting failure, he is pressed to return 
and try again. It is an agreeable way of making holiday, no doubt, 
offering a happy combination of pleasure and business; yet those 
who are without the charmed circle are disposed to accept with 
some reserve reports made under such circumstances. Can it 
possible, we ask, for example, in reading Mr. Whitehead’s lively 
articles, that everybody, to use an expression in his manner, can 
be so invariably the right man in the right place? Is every 
master of hounds “ that thorough sportsman”? Is every gentle- 
man “bad to beat” who gets himself up in tops and scarlet? 
Do all the bright and beautiful beings in riding-habits show the 
hardest male riders the way across country? It may be so, and 
we suppose, as he says it, it must be so; and yet it is difficult 
to fancy it. How about many people within our personal 
knowledge—the men who accept the mastership mainly for the 
honour of the thing, shifting their duties on to the shoulders 
of their huntsmen; the gentlemen in scarlet who shirk and skirt; 
the ladies who have a knack of getting in the way when they do 
not stick modestly to canters along the lanes ? e have heard of 
“ots” of hounds who are by no means level, who are a shade less 
steady than connoisseurs would like to see them, and whose noses 
decidedly leave something to desire. There are huntsmen who are 
by no means “ most valuable servants,” and whips who still have 
something to learn. Nor are we by any means sure that a county 
would be a hunting paradise—except, indeed, for the surgeons and 
the “ vets”—where rev toy was always in the first flight or 
thereabouts. But we fancy that sporting writers, like poets, must 
be permitted a certain poetical license. the gay inspiration of 
glorious gallops, of dry champagnes and famous vintage clarets, and 
: t clouds from full-flavoured cigars, they rise to bird’s-eye 
views of life that are above the range of humbler mortals; while 
the invigorating exercise in which they delight dispels the dys- 
psia that might have darkened their morning reflection. We 
heey that Mr. Whitehead must be an enviable mortal, and we 
are sure that he is a very animated writer. He calls himself “a 
veteran ” on his title-page, and his memory carries him back for a 
generation and a half or more; yet he has all the fire and 
energy of youth. He is always ready for an expedition 
on the shortest notice, and he is “ all there” when he arrives 
at his destination. Unfavourable circumstances scarcely damp 
his enjoyment, and when the weather smiles on him his exhilara- 
tion is contagious. “ Alike to him the sea, the shore; the hound, 


the bridle, or the oar.” Now he is with the Royal Buckhounds, | 
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Southdowns or the iers ; he 
is oping after the wild stag on oor, and again he goes 
pilchard-fishing off Penzance. x when frozen out, as was hi 
fate for so many weeks last winter, he makes himself perfectly happy 
in ing stables under review and having the occupants of their 
8 trotted out for his inspection. His present volume is in 
its main points a repetition of his former works, for it must be the 
doom of sporting writers to be more or less monotonous. But it 
will be pleasant reading for those who come to it fresh, and 
neither altogether dull nor unprofitable for his old acquaintances 
and admirers. 

Partly perhaps because there is more of novelty in it, we like best 
the chapter with the log of the author's night cruise among the 
pilehards. He embarked in the evening at the village of Newlyn, in 
a 14-ton boat, manned by four able fishermen. ‘They slipped their 
moorings with the rest of the little fleet, and a pretty sight it must 
have been as the brown sails stood out to sea in the moonshine 
beyond the shadows of St. Michael’s Mount. In better com- 
pany in every sense he could hardly have been; though we 
are inclined to agree with him when he hints that it might have 
been more agreeable in the circumstances had his hosts held to the 
old traditions, and been more convivially inclined. They drank 
nothing stronger than tea or coffee; nor did they even smoke a 
pipe. At the same time it was much to their credit that “ not an 
angry word, not a coarse expression, not an oath was uttered” ; 
and they had evidently exchanged the public-house for the mse 
institute, since they could talk intelligently about Wesle 
Brunel. Improving conversation beguiled the hours till the net 
was shot. The net, we may mention, was 780 yards long and 
10 yards in depth. Then the sail was hoisted, and the boat left 
to drift, while the men took rest by turns. Naturally Mr. White- 
head could not sleep, and had to give himself over perforce 
to the poetry of the scene, as he listened to the wild 
screams of the sea-fowl, and saw the porpoises rising to blow on 
the ground-swell. They made a very successful haul, having 
taken between four and five thousand pilchards. But, as the fish 
fetched no more than ten shillings per thousand, the Cornish 
fisherman's occupation must be a poor one. It isa not unnatural 
transition from the pilchard-boat in Mount’s Bay to the wild up- 
lands in Somerset and Devon, where there is a spice of adventure 
as well as danger in the chase. Had Mr. Whitehead never published 
anything on the subject before, we should have greatly enjoyed 
his present chapters, though his muster-rolls of local celebrities 
at the meets read something like the reports of entertainments in 
the Post. There is this advantage in the chase of the wild stag, 
that the sportsman can take to it when there is nothing else to be 
done, unless he be fortunate enough to have a moor in Scotland. 
It begins with the beginning of August, which is just as well for 
the stranger. It must be rather breakneck work at the best, unless 
you are on a steed broken to the business, galloping through long 
and rough moorland, and among boulders half-hidden in the 
blooming heather. But it would be worse still when the rains of 
the autumn had turned the brooks into torrents and the swam 
into hopeless quagmires ; and besides, if you were belated at the 
end of a run far from your quarters, there would be heavy 
odds against your regaining them. In August you have at least 
long evenings, and the homeward ride may be very enjoyable. 
The men of Devon, like those of Galway, seem to be of a 
hard and peculiar breed. They think little of riding some 
twenty miles to the meet, taking their chance of how they are to 
get home again in the evening; and they seem to flourish on the 
excitement and healthful exercise. Mr. Whitehead pays a genial 
tribute, which in this instance is by no means exaggerated, to “ the 
famous old sporting parson, the Rey. J. Russell, now past eighty 
years of age, mounted upon a compact and clever grey horse, which 
he still can steer across the difficult country in a way that would 
astonish many younger performers.” 

By way of change from the wildest form of hunting now to be 
found in England, we have a day of “running the red deer” in 
Lord Abergavenny’s park at Eridge, whose beauties should be 
familiar to visitors en Tunbridge Wells. The deer has a 
“ breather,” no doubt; but in this case it seéms possible to save 
him from the fangs of the hounds, if the riders who follow can 
manage to stick close enough, The extent of the park is over 
three thousand acres, A stag is selected and ridden out from the 
herd, which naturally is by no means an easy matter. The 
instant he goes away on his own account a hound is slipped, and 
“the pace is tremendous.” The first stag that Mr. Whitehead saw 
run turned suddenly in the face of his pursuers, when a second 
hound was let go. The couple of dogs proved too much for the 
quarry, who, after all the fat grazing under the Eridge oaks, must 
be in indifferent wind for a prolonged burst ; but the hunters were 
well up, the hounds were whipped off, and he was taken uninjured. 
Another and another succeeded, and the 
must have been almost as awkward as on oor. Accidents, we 
suppose, are not unfrequent, and on that day the horse of one of the 
sons of the house came a somersault; and the rider, although 
he pluckily mounted again, rose with a broken collar-bone and 
rib. Before dismissing the book, we may recommend to novices in 
search of horses the round of visits to the dealers’ stables which 
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HADEN ON ETCHING.* 


T bas taken the English public along time to form an ap-— 
Within ten years 
we heard those amiable exercises in which young ladies do | 


ximately correct idea of what etching is. 

we 
dreadful things toa sheet of paper with a pen—mere drawings in 
ink of the humblest class—called etchings, simply because it was 
taken for granted that any sketchy distribution of black lines 
on @ white surface, any haltivg effort of an absolute amateur, 
was included in this wide term. Then Mr. Ruskin came forward 
with one of the neat and mischievous formule of his later years, 
and remarked upon “ Etching—a blundering art.” In the chaos 
resulting from this vague and unscientific method of considering 
a section of artistic work which is really very limited and exact in 
area, Mr. Seymour Haden appeared with hisdelicate and popularart, 
instructing the public alike by precept and example. He was really 
the first to make any stir iu England about etching as a special branch 
of art, and it is quite appropriate that he should be chosen to write 
the technical guide to it which is now before us. The volume 
came into existence as an aniplification of a catalogue, published by 
the Fine Art Society, ofa portion of Mr. Haden’s private collection, 
exhibited by him in Bond Street on the same walls on which Mr. 
Ruskin displayed his Turner drawings. To this catalogue has 
been affixed the technical guide to, or primer of, etching, which 
ives the work a special value. A letter addressed in French to 
. Philippe Burty, which might as well, we think, have been pre- 
sented to English readers in au English dress, gives with much 


minuteness Mr. Haden’s own mode of procedure as regards design, , 


biting, and printing, and suggests hints for the use of dry point. 
The rest of the essay discusses etching more from the theoretical 
point of view. 

Engravers will be unwilling to accept certain doctrines laid down 
by Mr. Seymour Haden with great vehemence of reiteration. He 
defends the point against the burin, comparing the first to a pencil, 
the second to a plough, and relegating the latter to the class of 
handicraftsman’s tools, while he eulogizes the former for its 
absolute sensitiveness and delicacy. He is an admirable special 
pleader, and he would fain persuade us by force of eloquence 
that the moment the early painters discovered that it was pos- 
sible to act upon the plate by an implement wielded like a 
pencil they ceased at once to use the burin, and became 
etchers, leaving the practice of engraving entirely to a lower class 
of worker, to whom Mr. Haden grudges the name of artist. But 
in his zeal for the honour of his own practice, he appears 
to overstrain his argument, and in another part of his book he 
himself offers evidence in the opposite direction. He gives an im- 

ression of the engraving of the Emperor Charles V. made by 
Bartel Beham, who was a scholar of Mare Antonio, and he awards 
the highest praise to this noble work, attributing its excellence to 
the fact which he discovers by the use of the lens—namely, that 
its painter-like quality is obtained by the use of lines of inter- 
rupted continuity. The very existence of this engraving, the 
beauty of which forces praise even from Mr. Haden, seems to us 
to prove that it is not the burin but the artist who is to blame for 
whatis mechanical and poor in modern engraving ; and that the point 
might as well be cevsured for the slovenly productions of bad 
etchers as the burin for tame and unmeaning engraving. As long, 
however, as Mr. Haden is merely stigmatizing the tradition in 
burin-work which renders tones by parallelograms “ with or with- 
out adot in the ceutre of each,” or which treats atmosphere as 
though it were a texture of watered silk, we have nothing to say 
in reply to his objectious, 

Mr. Haden writes with eagerness, and even with vehemence ; 
he bristles all over with detiance, and it must need consider- 
able coolness and some courage to attack him. He has, more- 
over, the advantage of that assured reputation which his un- 
challenged ability as a practical artist gives him. He attacks 
the Royal Academy for not extending its titular honours 
to etchers, and while we agree with him we smile, for we 
know, and he knows that we know, that the first A.R.A. so 
elected much needs be himself. His conscious pre-eminence as 
a worker gives him sowe pretension as a theorist, which his style 
is hardly clear enough, or his habit of reasoning calm enough, to 
sustain. For instance, the reader will scarcely follow him through 
the chapter entitled “All Art Conventional” without feeling 
that this sort of thing has been more exactly and more learnedly 
said by Mr. Ruskin in his first great work. Mr. Haden defends 
the conventionalism of the etched line against realism, mistaking, 
as it seems to us, a purely relative idea for a positive one, 
The great bugbear “realism ” terrifies him exceedingly, and he talks 
of those who “‘ descend at once from the regions of Art into the 
rer of Realism, and instead of exalting humanity, degrade it.” 

this is very lax. Those new school-phrases, “ idealism’ and 
“yealism,” of which we hear so much nowadays, have no dialectical 
force unless they are correctly used. Realism is no quality to be 
weighed or measured, like rhythm in poetry or colour in painting ; 
it depends purely upon the relation of the object to nature 
on the one hand, and to other objects of the same class 
on the other. Giotto is a very realistic painter if we com- 
pare him with Cimabue; but he seems hyperidealistic if he be 
confronted with nature and reality. But Mr. Haden in the 
sage we have quoted commits a graver error than is aie 
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| conceiving realism to be a positive quality; he considers it rela- 
| tively as a defect. That this is merely a confusion of thought 
with him is plainly seen by the fact that his own works take their 
meritorious position on the ground that they are more realistic— 
more true, that is to say, aud simple—than other works of the kind. 
A writer or an artist is said to belong to the realistic school in 
these days when he makes a study of nature less adorned and more 
exact than that of his neighbours ; and, rightly viewed, this is pre- 
cisely what every good artist has done since the world began. A 
more earnest grip of nature, a more scholarly knowledge of the 
outer or the inner world, a refusal to comply with conventional 
rules and meaningless laws—these are the qualities by which every 
great artist has come to the front of his own profession. Mr. Haden 
should compare one of Goltzius’s ideal groups of nymph and 
shepherd with his own favourite Rembrandt, “The Mill,” and 
ask himself what it is that gives the latter its superior charm 
and worth. It is the realism of treatment, the superlative know- 
ledge which gives every length of woodwork its just importance 
and correct position, the absolute truth of all the work from 
the tiny details of the cottage window to the vast stretch of 
the horizon. To say, as Mr. Haden does, that realism in art tends 
to make the artificial-flower-maker the greatest of artists, is to 


lose the just meaning of words, and to beat the air with an edgeless 
sarcasm. Realism is not the bodily reproduction of objects, but 
the representation of objects in an artistic medium with the utmost 
possible truth of impression. No more intelligent observation on 


' the worth of this kind of truth can be made than by Mr. Haden 


himself when, in another part of this volume, he recapitulates 
the points of interest in the well-known portrait of Rembrandt’s 
mother :— 


The fincly-drawn mouth, full of shrewd experience and ironical humour 
—the puckering inward of the upper lip—the flaccidity of the soft parts of 
the face as they hang from their attachments above, or lie loosely on the 
flattened bones beneath—the half-drooping, half-corrugated, lid (sign of 
vigour in age) just disclosing, and that with surprising archness, the 
small grey iris—the arching upwards in expressive folds of the brow on 
the same side—the age or the forehead—the minute point (marvel of 
observation in an artist who had enjoyed none of the benefits of acade- 
mical teaching) of the end of the right nasal bone over which the fleshy 
part of the nose has slightly sunk, and the consequent want of symmetry 
between the two sides of the nose itself—and lastly the intelligent esta- 
Llishment of the places which compose the head, and the attribute of ex- 
pression which pervades the whole. 


If this is not realism, and of the healthiest and most artistic sort, 
we know not what is. 

The slight critical notes on etchers and painter-engravers 
among the old masters are piquant and often valuable. There is 
plenty of the author's individuality in his criticism, and he looks 
at the past with the same fiery glance with which he regards the 
present. Poor Abraham Bosse, a French artist of the seventeenth 
century, in order to make his etched line as much as possible like 
an engraved one, invented special etching-needles, and was there- 
fore, “I dare say, a time-server.” We seem to remember, in 
former lucubrations of Mr. Haden’s, strong denunciations of Mare 
Antonio; these are now tempered down to the denial of any but 
negative merits in his work. This opinion, however, is accom- 
panied and partly justified by some very acute and admirable 
remarks on the ractice of the great Italian engraver. The notes 
on Wenceslas Hollar have the same value, as a personal expression 
of the critic ; it was, however, needless to say of Hollar, “ He died 
in prison, of course,” since this is far from certain. Without 
doubt, the death of Hollar in extreme indigence is to be laid, 
with the similar deaths of Otway and Butler, at the door of the 
insensibility of the Restoration; but there is some reason to be- 
lieve that Hollar’s last hours were relieved, and that he died in his 
own house. Among his notes on Méryon Mr. Haden tells a cha- 
racteristic anecdote which is well worthy of preservation :— 


One day, though I knew the difficulty of approaching him, I went to see 
Meéryon. [ found him in a little room, high up on Montmartre, scrupulously 
clean and orderly ; a bed in one corner, a printing-press in another, a single 
chair and small table in another, and in the fourth an easel with a plate 
pinned against it, on which (sie) he was standing at work. He did not 
resent my visit; but, with a courtesy quite natural, offered me, and apolo- 
gized for, the single chair, and at once began to discuss the resources and 
charms of Etching. He was also good enough to allow me to take away 
with me a few impressions of his work, fer which, while his back was 
turned, I was scrupulous to leave upon the table what I was sure was more 
than the dealers would have given tor them ; and so we parted, the best of 
friends. But what followed showed how, even then, his mind was un- 
hinged. I had walked fully two miles in the direction of Paris, and was 
entering a shop in the Rue de Richelieu, when I became aware that Méryon, 
much agitated, wes following me. He said he must have back the proofs 
I had bought of him; that they were of a nature to compromise him, and 
that from what he knew of “the Etched work which I called my own,” he 
was determined I should not take them to England with me! I, of course, 
gave them back to him, and he went his way ; and it was not till after his 
death that I became aware that about this time he had written to the 
editor of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts to caution him against being taken 
in by me, and to impart to him the conviction that the plates which I pre- 
tended to have done were not done by me at all, or even in that century ; 
but that, doubtless, I had discovered, and bought them, and signed, and 
adopted them as my own! 


| has prefix 
| own. It is one of the sylvan river-side studies for which he has 
of this 
* About Etching. By Mr. Seymour Maden. London: The Fine Art | W 

a me | denly out of sight behind a bank of earth, the front side of which 


Asa typical specimen of the practice of etching, Mr. Haden 


as a frontispiece to this volume a new work of his 


become so famous; but we cannot say that we think his selection 
particular specimen very happy for the purpose in view. 
Je look up the stream of the Somme, which curves rather sud- 
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is hollowed out by flood. The background consists of a low, 
picturesque farmhouse, with a poplar and anelm behind it. On 
the bank already described the bases of tivo trees are seen. The 
etching has great merit in the treatment of substance; the water 
is very liquid, the bank very solid, the foliage light and fresh. But 
something is wanting in atmosphere that is supplied in Mr. 
Haden’s more masterly etchings; while the one great fault that 
immediately catches the eye is that the tone of deep shadow in the 
bank close by is the same, or almost the same, as that of the roof 
of the farmhouse, although the latter is distant, and touched 
obliquely by the sun, so that the relative distance of the parts of 
the etching is lost. Moreover, the immediate foreground has that 
sudden fall which Mr. Haden seldom contrives to escape, and 
which seems to us to be the besetting fault of his work altogether. 


MONSIEUR LOVE.* 


Mss COXON must, we fear, plead guilty to the grievous re- 
proach of being a very young writer. In the first place, she 
says that a man of twenty-nine who fancies his heart is thoroughly 
worn out may find to his own cost that he has made a great mis- 
take. Itis clear that, in selecting the age of twenty-nine, sle goes 
as far as she dares without exposing herself to the risk of becom- 
ing ridiculous. Had she said a man of thirty, the absurdity would 
indeed have been too great ; for what has a man at that advanced 
age to do with even the remnants of a heart? In the second place, 
she represents an old grandmother, who fell in love about the time 
of the battle of Waterloo, as saying to a man at least six yearsago, 
“Thackeray belongs to my time more than to yours; you must 
have been in knickerbockers when he died; so does Dickens.” It 
is pleasant to find that a generation of writes has arisen who 


reckon Thackeray and Dickens as belonging to the time of their | 


grand-parents. ‘lo some of us it does not seem so very long ago 
that these venerable authors were still bringing out their monthly 
sheets. The third proof of our author’s youthfulness we find in 
the winding up of her plot. She kills off her hero, buries him in 
Brompton Cemetery, and consigns her heroine to perpetual maiden- 
hood. Young writers pay but little regard to human life. They 
set up their heroic characters as a child sets up his ninepins, merely 
for the pleasure of knocking them down. We ought perhaps to 
feel very grateful to Miss Coxon that she has not killed off Vic- 
toire Treherne as well as Frank Lyndon. She was tempted, no 
doubt, sorely tempted, to bury her in Brompton Cemetery, by the 
side of her lover, but she has had strength of mind to keep her 
alive to the end. As the story closes almost in the present year, 
and as Victoire can scarcely be four-and-twenty, we may hope that 
long before she reaches the dreadful age of twenty-nine she will 
have found comfort and a husband. However, when we take leave 
of her we are told that, with her ‘“ the morning of her life was 
over, noon had come, and with it the burden and heat of the day.” 


We should feel more sympathy with her in this noon of twenty-: 


three had her lover been worthier of her. He was a very pitiable 
fellow, indeed—not worth five minutes’ regret. He had a wile of 
lis own, and had he behaved to her properly, he might at this time 
have been on the right side of Brompton Cemetery. Angina 
pectoris does not, at all events in novels, carry off staid old husbands 
of over thirty years. It was fatal, of course, to him, because, in 
the mess into which he had got himself, he nad really no other 
course left exeept to die. He had, moreover, to die suddenly, as 
the end of the book had been almost reached before he fell ill. 

The scene of the story is laid in Cornwall, and everything is 
done to give it a thoroughly Cornish opening. In the first twelve 
pages we have Polwhyn, Pentreath, Penlash, Treherne, Tremen- 

ere, and Tredethlis. Even the landlord of the village inn is 
named Cornish. The heroine, her grandmother, and uncle sit 
down to a Cornish tea, “a meal,’ we are told, “fearful and 
wonderful to these who dread dyspepsia, delightful to the happier 
mortals in whose ears indigestion is as yet an idle word.” It is 
curious how most of the outlying parts of England boast of the 
vastness of their meals. We doubt, however, whether any other 
district but Cornwall could produce a heroine and an aged lady 
who, even with the help of a country squire, could get through 
such a meal as the following: — 

The comestibles included a rosy ham, home-cured, a cold chicken, greenly 
adorned with parsley, a dish of junket, a large bowl of clotted cream, a huge 
saffron cake, and that most marvellous specimen of Cornish cookery, a 
smoking dish of heavy cake, which delicacy, when cut open, spread with 
honey and cream, and closed again & la sandwich, is a thing that a 
Londoner can only shudder at, but which a west-countryman or woman 
devours wholesale with a placid contempt fur the poor creatures who cannot 
follow their example; besides the tea, there stood by the side of Mr. 
Treherne’s plate, a pad jug of cider. 

‘The Cornish gentlemen are worthy of the Cornish tea. The 
cider-loving squire was “a noble example of those Cornish gentle- 
men who inherit their straight features, tawny hair, and sea-blue 
eyes from Elizabethan heroes, and gallant, reckless cavaliers.” No 
less worthy is the scenery, which “ has a charm and wildness of 
beauty unknown to the inland counties, or even to fruitful Kent.” 
In the midst of such scenery, in the presence of such a gentleman, 
and eating such a tea—heavy cake, honey, cream, and all—we make 


the acquaintance of the heroine. She was very pretty—of that | 


there can be no doubt. Whether her nose was Cornish or not we 
cannot pretend to decide. At all events, it was slightly unclassical. 


* Monsieur Love. By Ethel Coxon. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


The hero's, on the contrary, was almost Grecian in its perfection, 
and so was his chin. He, too, on the mother’s side at least, 
was Cornish. In the first volume Victoire had soft, yet crisp, 
waves of black hair. In the second volume she had bronze 
ripples of hair. The change seems a little puzzling, till we 
remember that when her hair was black she was in Cornwall, 
and when it was bronze she was in London. Prolonged 
absence from a Cornish tea will no doubt, like grief, change the 
colour of the hair. It was unfortunate that it was before the 
Cornish tea, and not after it, that the hero and heroine first met. 
After such a meal she could never have excited his admiration by 
going through the part of the Duchess of Malfi with fierce passion. 
She would have been forced to take a nap, or at the most to saunter 
very slowly along. But as it was before tea she could give full play 
to her powers. Lyndon was an actor out on a fishing excursion. 
He had chanced to come into the wood whither she used to steal 
away to act unseen her favourite characters, After he had watched 
‘her for a time, he came out from his hiding-place. He became 
acquainted with her uncle, and was welcomed by the grandmother 
as the grandson of an old lover of hers. Neither of them ever 
thought that the young people—young is hardly the word, as 
Lyndon was twenty-nine—would become intimate. It was believed 
by them both that Victoire was attached to her cousin Raymond 
Marchant. The intimacy, however, ripened, as Lyndon gave her 
daily lessons in acting. It is very clear to the reader that she 
has fallen in love with him, and he with her. But there is some 
obstacle in the way which keeps him from proposing, at 
which for a time we can only guess. He receives a 
mysterious letter, not written in the best -taste, about an 
actress called La belle St. Claire. He first damns the lady, and 
then answers his correspondent, in a letter that is in still worse 
taste. After such a letter as that it is absurd for tlie author to 
expect that we shall join with the heroine in dropping a tear over 
the writer’s grave in Brompton Cemetery. The fellow, sae 
did not deserve burying. At all events he would have been all 
the better for a sound whipping. This Miss St. Claire is his wife, 
with whom he had quarrelled, He had been very fond of her, and 
she still was very fond of him. But she had provoked him by her 
thoughtlessness, and was too proud to own her mistake her 
love. So they had been separated for many years. 

Lyndon has honesty enough about him to leave Cornwall with- 
out making any proposal to the heroine. She, of course, cannot 
understand his reserve. She is invited up to town for her. first 
season. She goes toa ball. The style and fashion of her attire 
will be at once understood by our lady readers when we tell them 
that she wore creamy drapery, and a white, soft, and sheeny dress, 
which was also shimmering. It was at this party that we first 
learn that her black hair had turned into bronze ripples. Lyndon 
had contrived to get invited to the same party, and their former 
intimacy was renewed. About this time his wife was going to 
start on an acting tour in America. His marriage was not gener- 
ally known, and with her out of the country he felt that he ran 
less chance of being detected if he should pay still greater atten- 
tions to Victoire. Happily for his honour—all that was left of it, 
that is to say—his wife fell ill of typhoid fever, and so could not 
leave the country. This, by the way, is the second case of typhoid 
fever that we have come acress in a novel in the last few weeks. 
Nevertheless, even in spite of the fever, the hero might have at- 
tempted to marry the heroine had he not, just at’ the very turn of 
fate, chanced to open a book at a very important passage, and to 
hear at the same time a young lady—a Cornish young lady, for she 
was a Pentreath—sing :— 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


This decided him. He owned the whole truth to the heroine, 
and they parted. Three years later she again went up to London, 
and saw him act. He saw her, and acted, so to say, at her. The 
result was an attack of angina pectoris. He was carried off to the 
green-room, and she went to see him. He knew he was dying, 
and asked her for a kiss:— 


She bent down and laid her lips to his in one long full kiss. The su 
moment of her life held her in its might, her soul was filled with an awful 
intense joy, darkened by the shadow of the great sorrow already i 
on the threshold. Love stronger than death supported her as her lips clave 
to Frank’s in the sacrament kiss of a long farewell. 


This passage reads very finely; but we do not know whether it 
has any particular sense in it. The judicious and respectable 
reader will feel that the proper course would have been to send 
for Mrs. Lyndon. However, the two ladies do in the end meet, 
and become very good friends. We cannot but feel some- 
what indignant that the author should not have done better 
by Victoire. She is really a very charming young lady, in 
spite of the change in the colour of her hair, and deserved 
a hero all to herself. Surely it would have been very easy either 
to kill off Mrs. Lyndon, and so marry her to her first lover; or to 
have kept two heroes running, as it were, at the same time. It 
was clearly impossible that she should marry such a prig as her 
cousin Raymond ; but amidst all the Cornish gentlemen—the Pens, 
the Pols, and the Tres—with their straight features, tawny hair, 
| and sea-blue eyes, a lover might have been found. If nothin 
better could have been done for her, the prig might have been fed 
for six months, morning, noon, and night, on nothing but Cornish 
teas. Out of him at last by such a diet a man could have been 
_made. An old physician used to say that he could make any 
| man a coward were he allowed to diet him for six weeks together. 


| 
| 
| = 


_ has sufficient capital to allow of seasonable outlay whilst eschewing 
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In like manner, we are confident that a Cornish tea, if taken long 
enough, would turn evena Londoner into a hero, unless it hap- 

ned to kill him off in the operation. Should Miss Coxon try 
| hand at a second story, we venture to place this recipe for the 
manufacture of a hero at her full and entire disposal, 


FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT.* 


Me. ARTHUR ROLAND'S place as a farmer is not readily 
to be fixed either among the large, middling, or small 
holders, the first and last of whom are commonly regarded as the 
likeliest to survive the present distress. A man of business in 
town, he was first led to interest himself practically in farming by 
his anxiety to obtain good milk for a delicate wife and young 
family ; and he began operations by looking vut for a suitable house 
in the country, with enough grass-land attached to it to keep his 
household in farm produce and leave a surplus for sale. He found 
what he required within easy reach by rail, and a daily drive of 
three miles and a half to and from the station ; invested in thirty 
acres of grass-land,a cross-bred cow, some fowls, and a couple 
of young pigs; and from these humble beginnings, with the help of 
an active bailiff, and a shrewd combination of theoretical know- 
ledge with experimental, discovered in the course of two or three 
years that he had not only saved doctor's bills, and gained the 
advantage of fresh air and exercise, but was prospering in the 
work to which he had laid his hand. His first suecess appears 
to have been in the economical feeding of pigs, by which in 
a couple of years he had stored a sufficient heap of manure to 
enable him to take in hand a hop-garden of five acres which 
belonged to his taking (fifty-five acres in all) and dress it with- 
out the outlay of a penny. He proceeded to try experiments 
in turnip and cabbage production for Covent Garden market, 
with the usual depressing results; and though he did better with 
asparagus, peas (especially shelled peas for an hotel-keeping cus- 
tomer), and choice fruits, he came to the conclusion that the most 
rofitable investment of his labour and capital would be in feeding 

t hogs for the pork-butcher, and going in, pari passu, for dairy- 
farming, for sale as well as for home consumption. Mr. Roland's 
experiences, pleasantly and simply recorded, show that farming 
may be made remunerative if only a man learns his particular 
branch of it, studies the utmost practicable economy, and, above all, 


waste in ordinary expenditure. 


Mr. Roland considers that the success of dairy-farming depends 
on the proper selection of the best breed for one’s soil and pasturage. 
Going through the list of various breeds, he finds that the Alderney, 
though it gives little milk, makes, in weight of butter, as much or 
more return than other breeds that give more milk, besides doing 
well on poor pasture and inferior park-land ; but it is useless for the 
grazier, and cuts up badly for the butcher. The shorthorn is bad for 
the dairy, as apt to lay on flesh rather than secrete milk, and is an 
expensive and large feeder. It is found, however, that a cross be- 
tween an Alderney and a shorthorn, or an Ayrshire and a short- 
horn bull, produces an excellent milch cow. Among other breeds, 
the Midland longhorns are fair milkers; the Herefords are best 
for the grazier ; Devons and Scotch Kyloes give very rich milk, but 
little of it; Kerry and Glamorgan cows are good average milkers ; 
but the so-called “ Suffolk duns,” though ungainly in form, are a 
desirable dairy breed, as yielding a great quantity of milk in pro- 
portion to the food they consume. It will be readily understood 
that, if the object of the farmer is milk for sale, he should 
choose breeds which give the largest quantity; if butter and 
cheese, those, such as the Alderney, &c., which give the richest 
milk, As to the criteria of a milch cow, Mr. Roland enumerates 
them without dilating on them, inasmuch as he mostly brings 
up his own calves, partly trou: a fear of buying disease, and partly 
because he has mostiy found high-pedigreed and shorthorned 
cows to be poor milkers and unsafe breeders. He would attach 
most weight tc frequent culling of the stock, so as to weed out 
indifferent animals, and insists over and over again on the law of 
— = nee that the cow that gives the most milk is not always 
the best butter cow. For himself, it is evident in every page that 
he is essentially a butter-farmer, and that, though he is well up 
in the mysteries of cheese-making, he inclines not a little to old 
Fuller's opinion that, if other counties are tocompete with Cheshire 
in quantity and quality of cheese, they ought to borrow not 
only the “kine and dairy-maids, but the ground also, in which 
surely is some occult excellence ” (according to some, the Cheshire 
salt-springs). Dairy-farming, whether the aim be milk or butter, 
imvolves a breed of cows suited to the land and climate, proper 
buildings, implements, and methods, and efficient, gentle, well- 
drilled servants; and if these are secured, there is probably a 
zood future for the dairy-farmer, or the mixed dairyman and 
feeder. The arable farmer, combining dairy-farming with his 
tillage, may perhaps adopt advantageously the house-feeding 
system for his milch cows with a view to the increased produc- 
tion of milk of the finest quality, while the amount of manure 
thus made adds to tlhe fertility of the farm; but Mr. Roland, 
though he had no arable land, found that he also could utilize 


the principle of house-feeding by saving his hay and devoting 
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to it thirty acres, with only a reserve of two or three acreg 
near the house for his few head of cattle to run in. In 
Cheshire, where cheese is the chief produce, cows are stalled 
from November to May, with a few hours a day for air and 
exercise; while in Gloucestershire ordinarily the sustenance of 
the cows, winter and summer, is grass and hay. Our author seems 
to have compared the Leicestershire, Dorsetshire, and Scotch 
systems of feeding, and to have come to the conclusion that of the 
two modes of dairy-farming—namely, on hay or grass, the product 


_of the meadows, and on the mixed arable and dairy plan—the first 


is calculated to ensure a superior quality of butter and cheese, 
whilst the second may be better where only milk is sought to be 
produced. The third chapter, on dairy management, is full of hints 
to the novice as to the aspect, coolness, and cleanliness of the 
buildings. For churning Mr. Roland prefers the old barrel-churn 
to the box-churn, or any of its modifications. 

He discusses impartially the question of the produce to be aimed 
at by the dairy-farmer—whether the sale of milk alone, butter- 
making, or cheese-making. He regards the first as the most profit- 
able, though he objects to it as lumbering and risky, while the 
third he eschews as a most dubious speculation in the face of 
American competition, and of the fact that the profits are less 
than those on butter when the expenses are deducted. Butter- 
making recommended itself to him by the advantages of a ready 
market and cash payments. He drove daily to town with his 
butter-hamper commodiously packed and stowed, and found it 
economical in carriage. But doubtless his experience may not 
agree with that of the Cheshire or Gloucestershire dairy-farmer, 
where cheese-making is aimed at and the produce commands a 
comparatively high price. It is, however, instructive to read his 
observations and to note his modes of ensuring success, whether 
in the matter of the yield and quality of milk from various cows, 
or in wisely milking them at home and not afield, and feeding 
them at milking-time to make the process welcome to them, 
We observe that he goes in strongly for milking always twice 
a day with the utmost regularity of time. The process of 
butter-making, whether from cream alone, or, as in Scotland, 
from the whole milk, will be found minutely discussed in 
this chapter; and in Chapter IV. the Cheshire system of cheese- 
making is discriminated from that of single and double Glosters, 
from the Leicestershire Stiltons, and from foreign cheeses. It 
is perhaps worth consideration whether a leaf might not be 
stolen from the American or Holland system to minimize the 
expense of manufacturing cheese at home, by making up into 
cheese the milk of several farms at one dairy-house. The Parmesan 
cheeses are an eminent product of this clubbed-dairy principle, and 
Mr. Roland gives a recipe for an imitation of Parmesan at home. 
An excellent chapter on the yield of milk by cows, and the modes 
of feeding with an eye to milk and butter, both as to quality and 
quantity, deserves careful attention; and many useful hints as to 
correcting the taste of turnips or mangolds in butter will be found 
in the latter part of the volume. The butter trade in Ireland, too, 
will be found to furnish wholesome hints. Other chapters go 
into the questions of calving, of profitable feeding of calves, and 
the import of calves from Canada and America to England. The 
last chapter concerns the diseases of cattle. In critical cases Mr. 
Roland recommends recourse to the “ vet.,” in lesser matters to 
the working bailiff. His theoretical knowledge and constant 
walks amongst his cattle qualify him for the part of consulting 
physician, at any rate; and it cannot be denied that for an out- 
sider, bred to other pursuits, he has well established his quali- 
fications as a successful dairy-farmer. 

Our author's second and shorter volume deals with poultry-keeping 
—a subject on which so much has been written that our remarks 
on it may be brief. Nor, indeed, so far as breeds are concerned, 
do Mr. Roland’s remarks appear to us so original, or even well- 
digested, as what he says of dairy-farming. It is probable 
that farmers do not pay enough attention to poultry as pro- 
fitable stock, and that there is room, with care and pains, for 
the advantageous home production of poultry and eggs, seeing that 
the importation of the latter since 1875 is found by the Customs’ 
report to have increased more than forty-one per cent. But fowls 
need looking after, and it would be well if a little wholesome know- 
ledge as to their profitable housing and maintenance in health 
could be diffused. ‘lo this end Mr. Roland does more when he 
counsels cleanliness, warmth, dry quarters, care, and a dust bath, 
with plenty of gravel for digestion, than when he retails stories of 
Cochin China chickens exhibited at Birmingham whose grand- 
parents had been hatched early in the same year, or rings the 
changes on conflicting opinions of Americans and English as 
to the veritable origin of the so-called Brahma Pootra. The 
question with the farmer who admits poultry-keeping to a 
ee in his farm economy, as shrewd observers think the small 

older at any rate will have to do, is not so much identification of 
points and characteristics of different kinds as the selection of 
really useful kinds, whether as layers or sitters, egg or table- 
fowl producers. Mr. Roland would recommend lean-to houses, 
seven feet high at back and five feet in front, divided 
in two halves, each for a cock and six hens, with its run sepa- 
rated with boards so as to keep the cocks from fighting; and he 
inclines to recommend as sorts to breed largely the Dorkings and 
the Black Spanish. The latter are excellent egg-producers, but 
bad sitters and nurses. The best plan, therefore, is-to give the 
eggs of the Spanish to the Dorking fowls (which are excellent 
sitters) to nurse, if you want Spanish chickens, One fault in the 
Spanish is their dark legs, which make them undesirable table- 
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fowl. The Dorking is A-l as a table-fowl, and the best meat- 
carrier; nor is it so important to be keen about colour, comb, or 
five toes, as to see to the change of the cock every year, to prevent 
in-and-in breeding. Cochins will bear confinement better than 
Dorkings. Among the best sitters Mr. Roland reckons Cochins, 
Brahmas, Malays, Dorkings, Gamefowls; among non-sitters, 
Spanish, Hamburgs (all excellent layers), and Polands. Of the 
nch breeds he does not care so much as many do for the Houdans, 
but gives the preference on the whole to the Orbee-sibur, could its 
tendency to roup in our damp climate be surmounted. The 
length of limb of the La Fléche is its recommendation as a 
table-bird, and the Gueldres are popular for their eggs all the 
Fear round. The fancy breeds of Bantams and Sebrizhts, Silky 
ochins, and the like are in our opinion mere crotchets, and would 
better be omitted in a practical treatise. On the poultry-food 
question Mr. Roland’s views are sound and practical. He pro- 
ceeds on the rule, which is now coming to be recognized by 
cattle-breeders and feeders also, that cooked food goes further and 
pays better than uncooked. He thinks oatmeal excellent food for 
young poultry, and regards Indian corn and buckwheat as, at 
most, equivalents for wheat. Malt-dust seems to have a flesh- 
forming property in the case of poultry as well as of pigs and 
cows. Peasand beans are heating and indigestible, but cooked vege- 
tables, sprinkled with malt-dust, make a capital fowl-food. Much, 
however, depends on the natural meat diet—snails, worms, insects ; 
much on fresh clear water, and a due supply of green food. Our 
author has the usual chapter on “ diseases of fowls,” which is 
wound up with the self-evident advice never to breed from a fowl 
that has been diseased. There is also an excellent chapter on the 
turkey. Ducks, geese, pea-fowl, and guinea-fowl come in for 
notice from the author, who has some practical acquaintance with 
them all; but we should hesitate to say that he is as unerring an 
authority on poultry as on dairy-farming. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Te subject of colonization is one which Frencamen are gene- 
rally. regarded as knowing very little about. As to their 
own settlements abroad their ignorance, if we may believe M. 
Paul Gaffarel, is complete; and accordingly he attempts in his 
new work (1) to remove the causes of that ignorance, and to in- 
terest his fellow-countrymen in the history of colonization. Few 
— could be better qualified to deal with this subject than the 
earned author of the Histoire du Brésil francais au XVI° sidecle, 
and the editor of Thevet’s Singwaritez de la France antarctique ; 
nor have we been disappointed on reading this account of the 
French colonies. It is clearly and methodically written, full of 
details about physical and historical phy, and exhaustive 
without being unnecessarily long. In his introduction M. Gaffarel 
endeavours to refute the common opinion that Frenchmen have 
no natural aptitude for colonization. He very fairly points to the 
case of Canada, which might still be a French colony had it not 
been for the deplorable policy of Louis XV. M. Gaifarel’s intro- 
duction is followed by four divisions treating respectively of the 
French colonies in Africa, Asia, America, and Polynesia; each of 
them is ded by a very complete bibliographical list. 

The late Duke de Broglie left behind him several works 
treating of political subjects, and most of our readers will re- 
member no doubt the annoyance felt by the Imperial Government 
when the Vues sur le gouvernement dela France were announced 
for publication, and the petty devices employed to suppress it. 
The volume we have now to notice (2) diseusses financial topics, 
and consists of two distinct parts; the first includes an essay 
on taxes and , and one on free trade; the second is the 
only fragment which has been discovered of a long work on 
— economy. The present Duke, who has undertaken the 

of editing his father’s papers, adds a preface in which he 
explains both the character of the various essays collected, and 
the nature of some of the views put forth. The two intro- 
ductory disquisitions were the result of certain special circum- 
stances, and they retain traces of their origin; but they still 
have a general importance, because principles are the same 
under whatever form of government the questions of taxes and 
commerce are examined, and the difference exists only in their 
a Thus the financial discussions which took place in 

Legislative Assembly of 1850 were renewed in 1871, and it 
is more than likely that they will be brought forward again at no 
distant period. The author's fragmentary introduction to the 
science of political economy is chietly taken up with explanations 
of the objects of the science and definitions of its leading terms. 

Mme. Salis Schwabe, an old friend of Mr. Cobden, has collected 
and printed a certain number of letters and other documents (3), 
either written by or referring to him. They possess the interest 
which ing connected with Mr. Cobden may be expected 
to have. a preface, M. de Molinari, corresponding member 
of the French Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, states 
the principles of Free-trade as opposed to the Protectionist system, 


Nag Colonies francaises. Par Paul Gaffarel. Paris: Germer- 


2) Le libre échange et Vimpét. Etudes d’économie politique. Par le feu Duc 
de lie, pas Paris: Lévy. 

(3) Richard Cobden, notes sur ses vo, correspondances et souvenirs. 
Recueillies par Mme. Salis Schwabe. Parte; Guillaumin. 


and shows the amount of p it has made throughout the 
world. The profits derived from the sale of the volume are de- 
stined to found an exhibition in the international school estab- 
lished in 1872 at Naples by Signor Scialoja, then Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

George Sand’s reputation, it need hardly be said, rests not only 
on her extraordinary talent as a writer, but on her political and 
social doctrines. In her earliest novels, ZLélia, Jacques, and 
Indiana, she discussed the question of marriage, and was, partl 
from her own sad experience, led to deal with an institution whic 
forms the keystone of society. a Pow ome she was induced to ex- 
amine, under the influence of Lamennais and Pierre Leroux, 
the problems of capital and labour, the position of the working 
classes, and the political constitution of society. This epoch in 
her life, marked by her connexion with the Revue indépendante, 
was signalized by the publication of a considerable number of 
pamphlets, letters, and addresses, which are now published in 
a duodecimo volume under the title Questions politiques et 
sociales (4). 1843 and 1870 are the two extreme dates between 
which these various papers were composed; and the reader who 
studies the book with attention cannot fail to notice the care 
with which she endeavours to inculcate upon both rich and 
poor the duty of moderation. Her great object is to show 
that what M. Romieu called the “ Spectre Rouge” is nothing but 
a spectre, and that society must be transformed gradually, without 
any appeal to arms, She had written this before the terrible out- 
break of the Commune. 

The two bulky volumes for which we are indebted to M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu are the second edition of a work pubiished in 
1876, and which obtained an amount of popularity seldom realized 
by treatises of so strictly scientific a character(5). The first 
volume treats of the public revenue in all its branches, and con- 
tains a number of historical details which are full of interest 
even to — who are not financiers or political economists ; 
thus the Property-tax, the Stamp-tax, and the Post Office admini- 
stration are traced back to their origin, and comparisons are made 
between the system adopted in France and those which obtain 
inother countries. The second volume, which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Budget, public credit, loans, &c., is also full of 
historical details, and the financial ition of France during 
the Restoration, the reign of Louis Philippe, and the Empire 
is examined in the most exhaustive and interesting manner. 

The pretended miracles of Lourdes and La Salette have sug- 
gested to Father de Bonniot (6) a volume which shows consider- 
able acquaintance with medical science, metaphysics, and psycho- 
logy. We say nothing as to the conclusions which he draws 
with respect to the authenticity of the Lourdes wonders. It is 
easier to agree with him when he acknowledges very readily that 
theologians are, for the most part, wofully ignorant of even the 
general laws of medical science, and advises them to imitate 
in this respect the scholastic doctors, who, within the narrow 
limits to which they were necessarily confined, neglected none of 
the branches of human knowledge. 

The lovers of old French literature are much indebted to MM. 
Lemerre and Didot for the beautiful editions they have published 
of medizeval and Renaissance authors. We have y drawn 
the attention of our readers 
ture Desperius, Agri d’Aubigné, an ier, which form 
of M. othe Heptaméron of 
Navarre (7) is now added to the series. M. France, who has done 
much excellent work as a critic and commentator, gives us a very 
good biographical sketch of the Queen of Navarre, describing the 
part she took in the Reformation movement, showing her, on the 
one hand, encouraging Briconnet, Farel, and Roussel in their 
bold attacks on the Church of Rome, and on the other, bestowing 
her patronage upon the beaus esprits of the sixteenth century ; 
her religious fervour did not prevent her from enjoying the 
of Boccaccio, and the Heptaméron reproduces only too faithfully 
the licentious style of the Italian novelist. We must bear in 
mind that priests and monks are the dramatis persone of most of 
the stories, and the promoters of the new faith might deem that 
one of the safest ways of damaging the Church of Kome was to 
represent the clergy, whether secular or regular, as giving the 
example of every kind of dissoluteness. The volume now before 
us only comes down to the end of the second day’s series of enter- 
tainments ; it is illustrated with a portrait of Margaret. The notes 
at the end are by M. F. Dillaye. 

M. Paulin Paris has prepared for Messrs. Didot (8) a beautiful 
edition of William, Archbishop of Tyre’s, History of the Crusades. 
Geoffroy de Villehardouin was the earliest layman who bethought 
himself of recording the great military exodus which had ori- 
ginated with the desire of rescuing Jerusalem from the infidels. 
We know the literary merits of the Chronique de Constantinople, 
but are less familiar with the works of William of Tyre and his 
continuators. The classification of all these narratives is some- 
what difficult, but M. Paulin Paris has made it sufficiently clear 


(4) George Sand.— Questions politiques et sociales. Paris: Lévy. 
Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris : 
illaumin. 


(6) Le miracle et les sciences médicales, Par le P. de Bonniot, S.J. 
Paris: Didier. 
L’Heptaméron des nouvelles de Marguerite d Angoulesme, royne de 
otice par A. France. Vol. Lemerre. 
(8) Guillaume de Tyr et ses continuateyrs. Texte frangais du XIII° siécle. 
et annoté. par M, Paulin Paris, membre de l'Institut. Paris: 
idot. 
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in his exhaustive preface, in which, condensing the facts elaborately 
given pee de Mas Latrie (in the introductory disquisition 
to the chronicles of Ernoul and of Bernard the Treasurer), he 
traces from the very beginning the history of the famous Roman 
@Eracle, We have thus now before us an elegant, accurate, 
and comparatively cheap edition of the Archbishop of Tyre’s his- 
in the French thirteenth-century translation, which is gene- 
'y supposed to be Bernard the Treasurer's performance. The 
text published in the sumptuous Recueil des historiens des Croisades 
has been corrected and revised throughout with the help of two 
MSS. belonging to the late M. Didot’s private collection, special 
care being bestowed upon the spelling. The footnotes are nume- 
rous,and M. Paris has added a good glossary; nor should we 
forget to mention the elegant maps drawn by M. Auguste 
Longnon, who had illustrated in the same mguner M. N. de 
Wailly’s editions of Villehardouin and Joinville. The pictorial 
embellishments, head and tail pieces, are horrowed from old MSS. 
of the Roman d Eracle. 
The history of the work of which a translation has just been 
one a by M. Eugéne Muller (9) is rather curious. Fernand 
umbus, second son of the illustrious admiral, was somewhat 
advanced in age when he composed a biographical memoir of his 
father. This volume, written in Spanish, passed, in the first 
place, into the hands of Don Luis, the author's grandnephew, who 
either lent or gave it to a Genoese nobleman, Valiano di Fornari. 
Struck by the merits of the biography, and full of enthusiasm for 
the hero whose discoveries had conferred so much glory upon 
Genoa, Fornari went to Venice for the purpose of publishing at 
the Aldine presses three simultaneous editions of the work— 
namely, the Spanish original, a Latin version, and one in Italian. 
In some unaccountable way the text of Fernand Columbus was 
lost, the project of issuing a Latin translation was abandoned, 
and an Italian rendering, by Alfonso Ulloa, appeared alone in 
1571. Itis this version which has ever since taken the place of 
the original, and from it was a slovenly French transla- 
tion, signed C. Cotolendy, and published in 1681 by Barbin and 
Ballard. The library of travels and adventures which M. Maurice 
Dreyfous has undertaken was a fitting medium for a new edition 
of the biography of Christopher Columbus; a new reprint of 
Cotolendy would, however, have been worse than useless, and ac- 
cordingly M. Eugéne Muller undertook to grapple with Alfonso 
Ulloa’s Italian version, which he has done very successfully. His 
work, illustrated with a few foot-notes, is one of the best in the 
collection to which it belongs. 
M. Xavier Raymond (10) is not far wrong when he says in his 
face that the history of the episode of the retreat of Laguna, 
ides its historical importance, has all the romantic interest of a 
novel of Cooper or Mayne Reid. The first edition of the work was 


published about ten years ago bytheauthor, M.d’Escagnolle Taunay, | 


then a superior officer in the Brazilian army, and actively em- 
ployed in the expedition, The edition before us is a reprint, in 
the strictest sense of the word, and forms an excellent comple- 
ment to the works of MM. d’Ursel, de Robiano, Soutain, and 
Lecleseq, on North and South America. The account of the atlair 
of Laguna takes us back to the war between Paraguay and Brazil, 
which began in 1864 and lasted nearly five years. Retreats are 
always an interesting part of military literature, because they 
afford signal opportunities for the display of skill, endurance, and 
personal bravery. Xenophon’s reputation as a captain owes its 
origin to his mareh back to Greece through Asia Minor; and, if 
we may compare great things with small, the recent narrative by 
M. d’Escaguoile Taunay deserves also a place in history. 

The third volume of M. Louis Blane’s feuilletons on England has 
recently been published (11), and contains the same varietyof articles 
as the two previous ones. Between the Balaklava charge and the 
death of Thackeray events and personages of every kind occu- 
pied in their turn the attention of English newspaper readers ; and 
so it is that Bishop Colenso, Mr. Roebuck, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
Archbishop Whately are enshrined in the French journalist's 
reminiscences side by side with Jem Mace and the “ Benicia Boy.” 

The volume of sketches for which we have to thank M. Léonce 
Dupont (12) has no pretensions of a scientific and political kind ; 
it attempts to discuss neither the antiquities of the countries visited 
nor their institutions; it is of and 

written impressions origi contri , we 
feuilletone to the Gaulois. and forming no 
less than four different series. The first, addressed to a lady, de- 
seribes the province or district of Bigorre in the Pyrenees, and 
contains anecdotes of Marshal Niel, the Emperor Napoleon III, 
and other illustrious invalids whom the waters of Bugnéres either 
eured or ought to have eured. The second takes us to Agenais near 
the frontiers of Gascony, and is inseribed to Fervaeques, the sport- 
ing correspondent of the Gawlois; thence, travelling in a north- 
eastern direction, we reach a desolate tract of country in the 


In this part of the volume we are introduced to English tourists; 
but we doubt very much whether “ Miss Mary ” ever said “ From 
who could come this rose?” unless she herself came from some 
pantry or back-kitchen in Bloomsbury or Fleet Street. 

Le pays de Uhonneur about which General Ambert discourses 
so eloquently (13) is that éle escarpée et sans bords referred to by 
the French poet two centuries ago. The gallant writer’s object in 
the first part of his volume is to defend clerical education against 
M. Jules Ferry and his colleagues, and to show the services ren- 
dered to France during the Franco-Prussian war by the pupils of 
the Ecole Sainte-Geneviéve, then recently created, and under 
the direction of the Jesuits. The second part consists of a series 
of moral reflections and maxims, accompanied by brief com- 
mentaries, the idea of which was suggested to General Ambert by 
the Oraculo manual y arte de prudentia, a Spanish volume pub- 
lished in 1639, and which, notwithstanding its obscure and dis 
cult style, soon became very popular. 

M. Théry also discourses about military life (14), and his narra- 
| tives are all the more interesting because they are authentic. 
The war with Germany forms the groundwork upon which the 
various characters are sketched; and, side by side with —s 
scenes illustrating the manners, laws, and customs of the pays 
| VThonneur, we have comic stories, such as that of Captain Nesco, 
and sad ones, as in the final chapter in the volume. 

The charming little volume of M. Francois Coppée’s dramatic 
works (15) touches, too, upon warlike subjects, and bears the 
| stamp of the events which marked the disastrous years 1870-71. 
| When the catastrophe was over, it struck M. Coppée and his co- 
adjutor M.d’Artois that it might be desirable to stir up patri- 
otic feeling by putting on the stage some grand historical event 
connected with the wars of invasion, and they selected accord- 
ingly the life of Constable Du Guesclin. The drama entitled La 
guerre de cent ans was never performed, for reasons which the 
authors have not stated, and therefore we know not whether 
political considerations had anything to do with the fact. 
But we suspect that, however beautiful the drama may be, it 
would have met with no success'as an acting piece, and that five 
| long acts besides a prologue and an epilogue are a great deal too 
| much even for the most enthusiastic of play-goers. The Luthier 

de Crémone and the Rendez-vous complete the volume, together 
with a prologue delivered at the literary and musical matinées of 
the Gaité Théatre in 1876. 

Under the heading of novels we have but a few items to 
mention. Mme. Claire de Chandeneux gives us a couple of 
volumes (16) which show that she has lost nothing of her 
dramatic talent. La crotx de Monguerre especially will please 
those who are fond of tragic and sensational incidents. The note 
of interrogation which follows the title of the other novel gives a 
clue to its purport; it is the story of a young lady whom a 
designing woman attempts to represent as mad with the view of 
| obtaining her fortune. 

Saygé’s Mémoires de la tante Gertrude (17) unfold the pro- 
| gress of a French quiet life, and we only hope that many realities 
are to be found on the other side of the Channel of which this 
volume is a counterfeit presentment. 

The vicissitudes of an artist’s career in Paris during the Second 
Empire (18) are amusingly described in M. Cadol’s La Diva. 
Whether Monseigneur Le Fauve, Louis Skébel, and Adrienne are 
real characters or not is more than we can guess, although we find 
them associated with Ranc, Delescluze, and other well-known 
political personages. 

The Bibliotheque universelle in its September number (19) reveals 
to us the existence of a Huguenot poet who lived during the second 
| half of the sixteenth century, and whose works till quite recently 
| were completely unknown. David Jossier, a contemporary of 
| Margaret of Navarre, evidently deserves the posthumous re- 
| putation which M. Godet claims on his behalf, not so much as a 
| man of genius, but as a clever disciple of the Ronsard school. 


| (13) Lepays de Vhonneur. Par leGénéral Ambert. Paris: Dentu. 
(14) Sous ’uniforme. Par Edmund Théry. Paris : Lévy. 
(15) Thedtre de Frangois Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 
(16) Folle? Par Claire de Chandeneux. Paris: Didier. Za eroiz 
onguerre. Parla méme. Paris: Plon. 
(17) Saygé ; mémoires de la tante Gertrude. Paris: Lévy. 
(18) La Diva. Par E. Cadol. Paris: Lévy. 
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Great est references. — Address, Bleichstrasse 36, 
Frankfort sor the Main 


Qour ANION PUPIL.—A LADY, residing within Ten miles 
desires a CHILD, of good family, to Share the lessons of an only Girl, 
a highly and governess. Good grounds, Ki 
essons, &c. As the chisf object of the ‘Advertiser is to gain d 
little girl, terms would be a question i 


r her 
in the ace Adver- 
tiser being in Scotland), Miss WHATT Road, I Hill, nw 


RDUCATIONAL VA CANO Y. 
RECTORSHIP of the ROYAL COLLEGE, Mauritius. Soles. Be with all 
Civil Service of the Colony in respect to leave of 


“Required, to fill the above pot, who has graduated in honours 
—_ a ——— preferred), and had experience in teaching. A knowledge of the 

renc. anguage Is also 

he Royal College consists of three branches, at 
being educated. Their ages vary from Eight to eon ard they are prepared fo: xami- 
nations of the Universities of Cambridge and London. 

ritten stating the pee: of the applicant, and the by 
copies (no! be addressed Srown Agents Colo: 
Downing Street, London, ‘and sent in not later than the sth proximo. 

London, September 17, 1879. 


;| T° ARTISTS.—A YOUNG LADY ARTIST, requiring further 
instruction in OIL PAINTING, wishes to SSUDY un water an Artist, If at any distance 
from Charing — she would require References —Address, stating Terms, 
&e., A. B., Mr. Rh odes, Royal Blackheath 


at C. H. May & Co.'s 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 


in the Qneen’s College, Belfast, about to become Vacant, 
to forward their T\ 


ECRETARY, in Castle, 01 on or before Getober order that same 
submitted to His Grace the Lord- Lieutenant. — 

Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon 
his duties forthwith. 


Dublin Castle, September 29, 1879. 


J NEVERSITY of LONDON.— —PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 

TIFIC (1.B.) EXAMINATION.— in all the subjects of the 
above GUY'S HOSPITAL curing the Ww: and Summer 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, Southwark, S.E. 


SCHOOL of MINES. 
Professor FRANKLAND, D.C.L.. F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of FORTY 
LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMIST RY, ‘on aipndey y nest, 6, 1879, at Ten 
o'clock, A.M.,to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, day. and Monday at the 
same hour. Fee Practise for Three Months, £12. 
Professor HUXLEY, LL. a COURSE of EIGHTY LECTURES 
on BIOLOGY or NATURAL neluding Palmontology), on Monday next, 
Setober at A.M., to be continued on every W: excep Saturday, at the 
our. Fee for the , £4; for Laboratory Practice 
on nex: at Ten 
on every Weekday, except Fee 
All these Lectures will be delivered in the Scienee Schools, Exhibition Road, South Ken- 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


Dir GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLAR- 
of Candidates for the SCHOLARSHIPS 
ace in ee mes on Tuesday, November 18, 1879, at Nine, a.m., when FOUR 
Beton Rs will be ap inted to supply the present Vacancies. 
These Scholarships ay ~." in number) are of the annual value of nearly £40 (£30 in 
for Four Years, to 


Anyone age hether previously at the School or admissible 
a Candidate, provided 3 thath his are not wee: 
Cc birth, and cir- 


must send of 


Mr. E. Puuue, The The College Durham, on or before Tuesday, N. 
Further in may be obtained by applying to ‘the 
Rev, HENRY HOLDEN, D.D., Head-Master. 


AW.—A MARRIED SOLICITOR, in n good practice, in an 
agricultural town in. has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PURIL, to 
G. Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, 


A LEADING = of TEA On, br Con wish to fill Il vacancies 


Panin ERSHIP.—A GEN TLEMAN of Position, the Pro- 
— hd a VALUABLE COPYRIGHT, is desirous of with a Gentleman who 
in £300.— by letter, to. L.,care of Mears, Pew Fearon, & Coldham, 


A ZOUNG LADY, of cheerful tem ent (an 1 Orphan, 


NATION AL TRAINING SCHOOL for COOKERY, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, 4 
President.—His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K. 
‘Fhe School re-cpened on Monday, te the following 
Cooks and Students. 
Cleaning, for Five Lessons. . 


llery 
‘en Plain Cookery 
Ten High-class Demonstrations .... 
‘Ten Plain Coo 


Ten 
Single Lessons in the Newest Entrées tc 10s. 6d. the day. 
Teachers of can now ha full of 20 ks’ training in C 
‘Training School for Cookery, South Keasing 4 


‘en Lectures on the Chemistry of Food eeeetnns, at the School by Prefer CHURCH, 
MA. F.C.S., ;_commencing September 15. Tickets 
Single Lessons, 2s. ‘Seashore fee te chee 
ial 
i Trenomene may be made for Lessons in Training Colleges, Elementary Schools, 

For further particulars apply to the LaDy SUPERINTENDENT, at the School. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 4, 1879. 


WINTER RESIDENCE.—BOURNEMOUTH.—A Marri ed 
MEDICAL —_ without Children, residing in a most healthy position in Bourne 
mou ei or Two LADIES or GENTLEMEN for the Winter Months. Ilighest 
aad required Address, D. H. care of Mr. H. Nash, “Observer” Office, 
urnemouth. 


JPREEHOLD GROUND RENTS for SALE.—£82, at 22 years’ 
hase ; £20, £42, £202, snd 223 years ; and £100 at years £51 
Ground-rent Agents, 66 London Wall. 
OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, - hes; 
Py Ausvralia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
vid the Suez Canal, every 


from 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


y, from Venice every 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


jal -- ——e Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 

own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 
sanitary improvement whieh science cole Le gg Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 
d’hote daily. Every information of the MA eR. Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two 
Mon ths. are issued at all principal Railw ay Stations in Engl and. 


ENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCITES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &c., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 3 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, price 10s., gives 
Forty Copies of Gain, Music. E i 

tone, This Process has been adopted by Her 
f a Treasury Commission ; sand the Government paid the ir. FELLOWS) £500 

for the privilege of using it all their d No 

washing off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 7 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
“ MACNIVE N & C AMERON'S PENS are the BEST.” 
“ They come as a boon an hooting to — Public Opinion. 
The’ Pickwick, the Owl, the 
ey are a treasure.” 
Attention is specially invited to the HINDOO. PENS, Nos. 1, 2. and 3. 
“In three gradated points, are inestimable."’—Newry Reporter. 
6d. and Is. per Box, rat all Stat Box, all the kinds, Is. Id. by post. 
Beware of the parties offering spurious imitations of these Pen: 


Patentees: MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, ya (Established 1770.) 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Oftices. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 
B 


EDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or 


APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The eriqinel. i. and most 
liberal. C — 4, a no Extra Charge for time give Large, useful Stock from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, free.—248 and 250 T 


and 19,20, tered 1 Street, W.C. 


G A R D N E 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in A and Unequalled in Price. 


Ss. 


DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. 


TABLE GLASS OF THE 


NOOO 


Engraved Grass and Fern 
Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured ic Sheets of Din w id Illustrated Glass 5 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


A a Y, 
using 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE 
Immediate lather, no irritation. Established Eighty Years. Five Prize Medals. 
Of Chemists and everywhere. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRIN SA UC 
which ase calentated = LEA which Signa have adopted a 
placed on 


LABEL, bearing the “LEA & PERRINS,” re is 
Bottle eof WO RCESTERSHINE SA SAUCE, and wi thout none is 
sale tors. ; Crosse & Blackwe port Oilmen 
Retail, by Dealers in th FE. World, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

ELLIS’S WATERS.—* Absolutely pure.”See Analyses, sent post free on 
BLiggs aed WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
ELLIS’ RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, N 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square ‘orth Wales. London Agents_W. BEST & SONS, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal'Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brascu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
William Knowles, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
George Forbes Malccimson, Esq. 
Charlies John Manning, 
niel Meinertzhagen, E: 
William Robert Moberly, Lisa. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Sir John Rose, Bart. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Jann Garrat Cattle 
John Garratt attley Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, 
dward Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. 
Baron Heath. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charfes Baring Young, "Esq. 
No? CE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaelmas will expire on Uctober 14, 1579. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


Assurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
ities of partnership. 


exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabi 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Ifubbard, M.P. 


Bonham-Carter, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W, Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 

sq. Henry Norman, 


John G. Talbot, Esq., 


Jam 0odso 
“Archibald Honiley, Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share ital at present paid up and invested ...........- £1,000,000 
Total ent about £2,956,000 
Total Annual Income nearly £500,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before October I. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEst-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 
Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors. 
Tlugh Gough piston, Esq. | A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Robert Henderson, Esq. 
William Thomas |, Esq. Louis Huth, E 
Edward Budd, Henry J. B. 
Major-General Charles 


. Burn. you sq. 

ll, Esq. Greville IH. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhu: Captain R. W. Peilly, R.N. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen. Esq. Dayid P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


George William Cam 
rst, 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 
Policies will expire on October 14. 


The Directors lications for Agencies for the and Life De; ents. 
Prospectuses, co; the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and ali other information can be 


had on 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


OFFICE In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Capital ..... 

Fire Revenue 05,600 

Life Revenue.. 157,800 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) £2,391,000, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 

I Fire on Property in 
Prompt and 

before October 14, or the same will 


P 


all Poles of the world a ites of 
falling due at be: 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NIX FIRE oF 2.2.5 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


OCCUR DAILY!!! 


A® corp 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS provided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest “Accidental 


ENTS 


MEDICINAL FOOD, WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
ON are ARRESTED. the ond 
imnproved, by the Pood 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 


recognized by the Medical Profession as 
SSARY Fi FOOD Yor Trsons @ ten- 
dency to WASTING, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


Company. one Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chai _ 
Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £214,000. 350,000 have been geites as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations the Local Agents, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALI4 
Established 1837, 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty D 8 gran’ 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. ‘Sight 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 


L- — ted are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli« 


cation 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, “433.” 


| 
| 
— 
£s.4. 
The Lansdowne 3 3 0 Plain Light Stem Glass ..........+6 } 
The Forest Rose 5 5 O Engraved Flowers | 
| 
fresh and distinction of a Gold now 


October 4, 1879.] 


The Saturday Review. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, | 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Or¥ice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming pant above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by the 9th October. 

Jonn Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, — Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai 
Hong Kon 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms eeenary with London Bankers, 
and inteeas allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 = cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
and Bilis p nt 
d Purel effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
ond tthe ‘custody of the same undertal 
nterest drawn, my, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


VILLs’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ . THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s no 


r Tobacco comes from Virginia and no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTLES. Vide * Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade Mark 


WILLS, W. D. & If. 0. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


One eg 7 any a Canon Farrar’s St. Paul ; One Thousand Copies of the Memoir 

of Mrs. Tait, Be ies of every other recent Work of general interest arc in 

circulation at MUDIE Ss SELE LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 

increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they 

appear. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per eee ond upwards, according to the 

plumber. of volumes requi: k Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary 
nstitutions supplied on iberal terms. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE New Edition now ready. This 
Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. III., Fanny Kemble’s Recollections of 
e Girlh Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage Round the World. The Life and Letters of Charles Kings- 
ley, The Life of George Moore, My Command in South Afrien, by Monae vig Cunynghame, The 
Pirst Violin, Paul Faber, and more than Three Thousand other Popular Works in History, 
iography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at 
the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, other large publishers of modern 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the eat porsinie delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON MANCHE STER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 


= Landy 7 81, $8, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
OREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES considered with 
reference to the Depression of Trade. By THoMas Brassry, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


‘Now ready, in 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, 


LGEBRA, specially stagted for the Army, Civil Service and 
Local Examinations. By C. Lupron, Army and Civil Service Tutor, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR at SIGHT, on an entirely new 


method, especially otapien fos for Pupils preparing © fir Examination. By ARMAND 
D ‘OURSY. B.A., Lecturer on Literature at the University College, Bristol, Author of 
* Dialogues Raisonnés” ; and ALP. FEILLET, Chevalier de la Légion d'Honpeur, Officier de 
l'Instruction Publique, Paris. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Clifton: J. BAKER & Soy. 
New Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, 1s. 


HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; oh Counsels for a 


Young, Author. CONTENTS: Publishers—Publishing 
Binding—Notices of the Press—Advertising—Copyrig ht, net 10-Marks for 
Sizes of Books—Sizes of Paper—Comparative Sizes of Books ani Paper, &e. 


Specimens of Types, Wood and Photographic Illustrations, &c. 
London: Provost & Co., 40 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
Price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 


Manchester : J. E. CORNISH. ipromatiee to the College, 33 Piccadilly. 
To be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


CoN SUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all other 


Diseases a the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific ‘Treatment by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
Hypophosphites Inhalants 
“— w. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


Just published for the Collector, in an Edition limited to a Hundred-and-thirteen 
copies, 21s. 


MERYON, AND MERYON’S PARIS; 
With a Descriptive Catalogue of the Artist’s Work. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE., 


“ Mr. Wedmore has made careful of the from th ‘cated 
concisely and clearly the distinctive the * of 

The ‘Catalorve, r all the of the as quite the final 
‘classic’ work on the subject........ The in 


ackiry has, in virtue f its styl 
literature. and the details 


Academy. 
and the insight that comes of sympathy.”"—Spectator. 


A. W. THIBANDEAU, 18 GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


Just published, 3 vol. crown 8vo. 83. 


ARABELLA STUART; 
THE HEIR OF LINNE; TASSO. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” “ Inez,” “ The Cid.” “ Elfinella,” &¢, 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for OCTOBER will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, October 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


October 8th, 
London, Lonamans & CO. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MAGAZINE, OCTOBER 1879. 
No. DXCVIII. New Serres CXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 
CONTENTS :— 

Mary ANeERLEY; A YORKSHIRE Tare. By R. D. BLackmore. CHAPTER XIV.— 

Serious CuarGes, XV.—CacGuT aT Last. XVI.—DISCIPLINE ASSERTED. 
FreNcH TRAGEDY BEFORE CORNEILLE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
A VILLAGE By J. McREATH. 
PARTRIDGES AND Portrics. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
Tue FAILURE OF ALTRUISM. 
Prixcre NAPOLEON AND EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY: REMINISCENCES BY KARL BiIND 
My JourNAL IN THE Hoty LAnp.—II. By Mns, Brassey. 
AFGHANISTAN : ITS RACES AND RULERS. 
RECENT NOVELS. 
Tue Cost or A Foreicn POoticy. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, No. CCXXXVIIT. Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. Witb 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 


CONTENTS : 
MADEMOISELLE DE With an Tilustration. 22. “ That 
i hapter 23. In which Léon asserts his Independence- 


ges. 
SOME ASPECTS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
MADAME DE SAINTE-FOLYE’S BABIES. 
EARTH-BORN METEORITES. 

BO. 


HANS SACHS AND THE MASTERSONG. 

A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. AUSTI-. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting With an Illustrati Chapter 11. Draw- 
ing Nearer. Chapter Old Se School and the New. Chapter 13. Ferdinand 
and Miranda. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER (1879). 


MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK. By Miss L. 8. BevixcTon. 
FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. By ARCHIBALD ForRBEs. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS ON MODERN ENGLAND. No.I. By Kartu HILLEBRAND. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE IN INDIAN FINANCE. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. By H. ScnlTz 

BAPTISM. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: the Land and the People. Concluded. By Jaurs 
Carrp, C.B., F.R.S 


RECENT SCIENCE. ‘(Supervised by Professor HUXLEY.) 


THE OLYMPIAN SYSTEM VERSUS THE SOLAR THEORY. By the Right Hon 
W. E. GLApsTONE, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
This day (post free, 3s. 6d.), the Half-yearly Volume of 


(THE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE and 
MENTAL PATHOLOGY. Edited by L. S. Forses WINSLOW, M.B., D.C.L., 
Oxon, Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing Cross Hos ‘Ospital. 
> 
CHARLES LEVER. By J. M. Wrsy, M.D., M.R.C.P., &c. 
worse ba PHYSIOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. By J. G. 
AVEY, M.D. 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS Se PA gai GROWTH AND PHYSICAL DE 
ELOPMENT. By NATHAN ALLEN, M.D. 
MENT: wa RESPOMSTSTLITY AND THE DIAGNOSIS OF INSANITY IN CRIMINAL 
By E. C. Mays, M.D. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. B3 


M.D., M.R,C. 
oan LUNACY LAWS. PRIVATE ASYLUMS. 
LUNACY IN ENGLAND. PSYCHOLOGICAL RETROSPECT. 
LUNACY IN SCOTLAND, PSYCHOLOGICAL PECULIARITY. 
LUNACY IN AMERICA. | MEDICAL PROPRIETORS OF PRI- 
MICROCEPHALISM. VATE ASYLUMS. 

London : BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


SI. LUKE: a Clerical, Medical, and Art Review. Weekly, 3d. 
No. L, October 18, 
Office, 267 Strand, London, W.C. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE HALL.—See THE BUILDER for 
View ; also View &. aan Town-hall and Plan—Small Culture— Wages and Dividends 
—Progress of the Law —Paris—Ruins of Colorado— Progress of Iron and Steel_New 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. B.A. AND B.Sc. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Nearly ready, New and Enlarged Edition, crown Svo. 83. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, including HYDRO- 


STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SamMvuEL Newru, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of New College, London, tnd Fellow of University College, London. 


This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughout, and 


with 
reference to recently made in the of the Univer- 
changes tly Regulations ver: 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MISS GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


Fancy-boarded cover, 6s. 


UNDER THE WINDOW: 
Pictures and Rhymes for Children. 
By KATE GREENAWAY. 
Engraved and printed by Evans. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


PROBATION, New Novel by the popular | 


will be published on Thursday, | | 


AUTHOR of “THE FIRST VIOLIN,” 
October 9, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN 
OF CONNAUGHT,” 


MADGE DUNRAVEN, can now be had a 


all Libraries. 


IN TWO YEARS’ TIME, Apa Camprince’s 


Popular Story, is to be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 


MONSIEUR LOVE, 


New Story. 


Miss Erner 


mess, its 
perv: 


genuine sentiment, it offers a refreshing contrast to the hateful tone that has 
the bovels of young ladies.""—Spectator. 


THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD'S 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. By the Author 


of “ Lady Grizel.” 


“Mr. Wingfield has produced an historical novel which isan admirable blending of dramatic 
by the aid of a 


effects and fidelity to actual events. The ideas acquired by close study, 
Vigorous imagin: ution, are transformed into living realities. 
* Lhe charneters in this story are drawn wita consummate power." —Daily Telegraph. 
“ Une of the best fictions of the day.”"—A theneun, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
’ In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown Svo, 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by the Author, Frank 
Dicksee, Linley Sambourne, F. Barnard, and Frederick Walker. 


THE FOUR GEORGES: 


Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Coxon’s 
sh | GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spenper, 


“In this novel there is more than promise, there is real present merit, and in its girlish A - 


the English 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


“THE 


Next week, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN: 


A Story of Two Generations. 
By ALLAN MUIR. 


LONDON : SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: the New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY FREDERICK TALBOT. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: 
A Novel. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “ Sophie Crewe,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


LOTTIE’ FORTUNE: the New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 
THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 


3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS and BALLADS. 


Author of “Sketches of Church History,” and 


By } Mrs. Toosoon, | 
History of Greece.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% PICCADILLY, 


THE MARCHIONESS OF WESTMINSTER'S DIARY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 153. 
DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marchioness of WESTMINSTER. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT"s S NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. [October 10. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


| _ This novel cannot fail to satisfy all readers of fiction as the work of a most gifted writer. 
Every page abounds in action and overflows with feeling. The plot {fs laid with skill and 
worked out with ingenuity.” —Court Journal. 


Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly called a romance of the affections, and novel- 
readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book.” —A theneum. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “ A Fatal Pas#on,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This interesting novel will add another wreath to Mrq. Fraser's literary fame. 
racters are life-like, and the incidents startling.""—Court rournal. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Desant, Author of “ Kelverdale.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


* A very lively book. Lord Desart’s humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his 
pages sparkle, and give the reader many a pleasant laugh."’—A thenewum. 


MADELON LEMOINE. 


Apams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Leith Adams tells her story with spirit. She writes with pure aims and an honest 
desire to put in an attractive light, principles based on the old-fashioned ideas of morality aud 
religion, She is ready with expedients, and fertile in resouree.”—Saturday Review. 


The cha- 


By Mrs. Lerru 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


OCTOBER. 
SOUTH AFRICA ONCE MORE. By J. A. Frovpr. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. SHAw M.P. 
REPLY TO FALLACIES OF EVOLUTION. By G. J, ROMANES. 
| PARLIAMENTARY GOVER — IN AMERICA, By Honacr WHITE. 
| SCIALOJA. By Epwarp Dic 
NATION AL EDUCATION AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By 
Hon. E. L, STANLEY. 
} THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. By Freprric HARRISON. 
| A WORD WITH SOME CRITICS. By the Epiror. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. By W, P. CoURTNEY, 
| HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


JACKS EDUCATION; or, How He Learnt 


Farming. By Professor HENRY Taxeem, F. c S., Senior Member of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the 
Government Department of Science. Large crown 8vo. 43. (Next week. 


| REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: 


Political Studies. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “The Life 
and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE REALITIES of FREEMASONRY. 


By Mrs. Buake, Author of “ Twelve Monthsin Southern Europe.” Demy 8vo. 
price 9s. 


FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. 


By Anratr Ronanp. Edited by WILLIAM ABLETT. 

Vol. L—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT of COWS, &c. Large crown 
8vo. 5s. 

Vol. II.—POULTRY-KEEPING. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 

Vol. II1l.— TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or Profit, suitable to 
every Soil and Situation. Large crown 8vo. 5s. (Vert week. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
COUSIN HENRY. By Anrnony 


2 vols. crown 


8vo. (This day. 
BEATING the AIR. By Unick Ratpn Burke. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


COUSIN SIMON. By the Hon. Mrs. Ropert Marsnam. 1 vol. 
THE PARSON o’ DUMFORD. By Groner Manvitte Fenn. 
| 3 vols. 


“ This is a capital novel, and the hero is by far the pleasantest and least ‘bum ptious’ of 
muscular cleries whom it has been itundard. 


| our lot to encounter in print.”’—St 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionet S. Beate, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 
Plates, will be ready on October 20, price 21s. 


\ HARRISON, PALL MALL, 
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MESSRS, BLACKWOOD & SONS’. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER 1879. No. DCCLXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. {Tus day. 
CONTENTS: | 
SYRIA.—ROUND ABOUT DAMASCUS. | 
A DEADLY FEUD: a Tale from France. 
ION. | 
REATA; or, What's ina Name. Part VIL | 
THE DEMISE OF THE KAISERBUND. | 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 
THE CABUL MUTINY. 


THE LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE, 


“RAJAI of SARAWAK. From his Personal Papers and Correspondence. 
By Spenser Sr. Jon, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah. late H.M. 
Consul-General in Borneo ; now H.M. Minister Resident to the Republic of 
Peru, and Author of * Life in the Forests of the Far Kast.” Post Svo. with | 
Portrait and a Map, 12s, 6d. ' 


CALDERON. By E. J. Haset. 


Ninth Volume of “ Joa Classics for English Readers.” 


THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS 


SELECTIONS from the PRINCIPLES of DESCARTES. Translated from | 
the Original Texts. With a New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical. 
Sixth Edition, enlarged. By Joun Viircu, LU.D., Professor of Logic and | 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. New Edition, fey. 8vo. Gs. 6d. 


DAVID LESLIE: a Story of the Afghan | 


Frontier. By S. S. Tuonsurn, Author of ‘* Bannn; or, Our Afghan Fron- | 
ticr.” 2 vols. post Svo, lis. 
“* David Leslie’ is very clever and wentent uit ly com, 
well-balanced ; the gay is disercetly vale rit! 
Indian life we have never met any th. ug bet 
“ For the mere amusement j et s to roe ‘aden red: while, looking at it asa 
medium of imparting informati a “the rebdbe mus st udmi t that rarely have vainable political 
lessons been more pleasantly conveyed * David Leslie’ is an excellent novel. fa 
ith neum. 


COUSINS. By L. B. “Warrorp, Author of 


“ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &e, New and Cheaper Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. crown Svo. Gs. 


“*Cousins’ isa charming story. Itr like the conception | of a young fresh mind full of 
orizhtnes ss and orig tinality, ‘and deserves st welcome.” — Vanity Lair. 

ery natural, original, and charming.” — fan, 

Characterized by great skill and greater Times. 


PERSONALITY’ the Beginning and End of 


Metaphysics, and the Necessary peo in al Positive Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 


By the same Author. [Very shortly. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By Roserr 


Fut, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh; 
Author of * Theism,” “ The Philosophy of History in Europe,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ScumMMARY OF CONTENTS: Atheism—Ancient Materialism—Modern Mate- 
rialism—Contemporary or Scieutilic Materialism —Positivism—Secularism-— 
Are there Tribes of Atheists ?—Pessimism—History of Pantheism—Pan- 
theism—Appendix. 

“ The week of Professor Flint supplies a felt necessity, and is a most opie work.” 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH cate 
during the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 


By Joun Burron, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scvtland; Author 1 “A History of Scotland,” 
&c. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


[Shortly. 


THE MONKS of the WEST. By Count pr 


MOoNTALEMBERT. Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. and VII., completing 
the Work, 25s. 


A HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN LITE- 


RATURE. For Schools, Civil Service Competit'ons, and University Local 
Examinations. By M. F. Rep. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 


THE CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


By Professor JounsToN. New Edition, revised and much enlarged. By 
ARTHUR Herbert Cuurcn, M.A. Oxon., Author of * Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses,” “ Plain Words about Water,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood, 618 pp. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION, in 19 Volumes, £4 15s. 


Printed from a new and legible type, in a convenient and handsome form. 
Each Work sold separately, prrce 5s. a volume : 

ApaM Bepg. 2 vols.—THE MILL oN THE FLOss. 2 vols.—SILAS MA 
Tue LirTep VEIL, Brornern Jacos. 1 vol.—SceNves or CLERICAL LIFE, 
2 vols, — Ferix Hout. 2 vols.—RomoLa. 2 vols.-~ MIppLEMARCRH. 3 vols.— 
DanieL Deronda. 3 vols.—THE SPANIsH Gypsy. 1 vol. —JUBAL, and 
other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, each 


in 1 vol. 

Apam Bepe. 3s. 6d.— THe MILL ON THE Fross. 38. 64.—Stnas Mar- 
NER. 25.64.—Scenes oF CienicaL Lier, 3s.—Fecrx Howr. 3s. 6d.—RomoLa. 
3s. MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA, 78, 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. | 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER ‘SAYINGS, | 


oan the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Selected by ALEXANDER hon. 
Tuird Edition, tep. gilt cloth, és. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Fep. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


| 
Being the 


Crown 2s. 64. 


and 


Altogether the novel !s unusually 
and tor its p.ctures of Anglo 


Vine 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


UM 


A. NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


entitled “ HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” will be begun in the 
NOVEMBER Number of the Magazine, and continued Monthly. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCXL. (for OCTOBER). 


CONTENTS 


1. HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Professor SEELEY. No. III. 
. “ HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopeson Burxetr, Author of ‘ That Lass 0” 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 52—54. Conclusion. 

. CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 

. A COLLEGE FOR WORKING WOMEN. By Miss MarTIN. 

THE MALAKANL; or, Spiritual Christians in Eastern Russia. By G. M. 
Asner, Doctor of Law, late Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 

6 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, IN THIEVES’ LANGUAGE, 
J. W. Horsiey, Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 37 and 38, 

VIVISECTION. By Rev. GzorGk GREENWOOD. 

. PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Rev. A. T. Davipson. 


By 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 


NORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor 


Roscox, F.R.S., and Professor ScuorLEMMER, F.R.S., of Owens College, 
Manchester. With Illustrations, &c. 


Vol. I. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 21s. 
Vol. If. Part 1. METALS. 18s. 
Vol. I. Part 2. METALS. 18s. 


TE 
SE 


[Just ready. 


THIRD EDITION, revised, Svo. 21s, 


XT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


MicuAeL Foster, M.D., F.R.S, With Illustrations. 


By 


[Just ready. 


EING and THINKING. By Professor 


W. K. Cuiirvorp, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
New Volume of “ Nature Series.” 


UDIES on FERMENTATION. 


Diseases of Deer : 
L. Pasreur. 
trations, &c. 


The 


their Causes and the means of Preventing them. By 
A Translation of * Etudes sur la Biére,” with Notes, Ilus- 
By F. and D. C. Rogs, B.A. 8vo. 21s. 

[Just rea y. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY 


CLAS=ICS. New Volumes. 


HERODOTUS.—The SECOND PERSIAN WAR, Edited 
by A. H. Cooke, B.A. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book IV. 1—41. The CAPTURE 
vt rae Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. E. Graves, M.A. 
price ls. 6d. 


REEK IAMBICS for BEGINNERS. By 


the Rev. H. Kynasron, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham Co'leze. Fxtra 
fep. Svo. 4s. 6d. (Just 


RST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 


MACMILLAN, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School, London. Extra. 
fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. [This day. 


St 


of 


18mo. 


G 
EL 


EMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 


“By W. W. Goopwry, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. 63. (This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S.” 


EW NOVEL.—*HAWORTH’S.” 


Frances HopGson BuRNEtTr. ‘2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS and 


C TALES. New Illustrated Edition, in Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 
8vo. cloth extra, each 6s. 


Vol. IV. DYNEVOR TERRACE. Illustrated by Adrian 
Stokes. This day. 


By 


ARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


j C Collected Edition in Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, each 63. 


Vol. IX. The WATER BABIES: a Paley Tale — a a 
Baby. Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton and P. 


Part VIII, LICENSE to MENDELSSOHN. 


| DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


Edited by GroncE Grove, D.C.L. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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COMPLETION OF THE 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


CONTAINING 


248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,475 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
AND 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce the completion of this FINE EDITION of 
Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS. in undertaking the venture they felt assured that such a 
—— produced in the highest style of Art, and in which all other considerations have 

en made subsidiary to perfection and completeness, would be welcomed by the admirers of 
Mr. Thackcray’s genius. They are glad to be able to state that the result has justified their 


expectations. 


ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS: by the AUTHOR, RICHARD DOYLE, 

~ FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A., and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK have been retained ; 

while to supply the ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS deemed desirable the Publishers 
have had the advantage of the skill of the following EMINENT ARTISTS: 

J. E. MILLAIS, R.A.. LUKE FILDES, A.R.A., Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), GEORGE 

DU MAURIER, JOHN LEECH, FRANK DICKSEE, LINLEY SAMBOURNE, F. BARNARD, 

E. J. WHEELER, F. A. FRASER, CHARLES KEENE, R. B. WALLACE, J. P. ATKINSON, 

W. J. WEBB, T. R. MACQUOID, M. FITZGERALD, W. RALSTON, JOHN COLLIER, 


H. FURNISS, G. G. KILBURN, &e. Ke. 


The Illustrations (with the exception of those in colour) have been printed on REAL CHINA 
PAPER; the STEEL ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. J. H. and F. C. MeQUEEN ; and the 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. CLAY, SONS, & TAYLOR, who have also executed 
the Letterpress. The Paper has been specially made for it by Messrs. DICKINSON. The 


full beauty 


of the Illustrations can thus for the first time be appreciated ; and this 


EDITION DE LUXE will find a place in all COLLECTIONS of RARE and CHOICE 
BOOKS. The FINAL VOLUME contains an ESSAY on the WRITINGS of W. M. 
THACKERAY by Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


The NUMBER of COPIES PRINTED is LIMITED to ONE THOUSAND, each copy being 
numbered. The mode of publication adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH 
BOOKSELLERS ; and intending Subscribers can obtain of any Bookseller information 


regarding the Terms of Subscription. 


From the TIMES, September 16. 


The noble reproduction of Thackeray’s writings which suggests this 
article may be considered the most fitting monument to his memory. Few 
writers have had so splendid a memorial built up by so famous an array of 
artists and craftsmen, and none have had it so soon. There are also some 
reasons besides his great literary merit which in Thackeray’s case render 
such an edition of his writings especially fitting. With all his genius, he 
is essentially the rich man’s author............ While all the original illustra- 
tions have been retained, including those of Doyle, Walker, and Cruikshank, 
as well as his own, Millais, Fildes, Mrs. Butler, Du Maurier, Linley Sam- 
bourne, and many other great names in art, have given each, as it were, his 
stone to build up this stately cairn to the great novelist’s memory. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, September 13. , 


We cannot but congratulate the publishers of this edition on having 
produced a series of volumes which do honour at once to English biblio- 
graphy and to the name of Thackeray. We can point with some national 

ride to the volumes befure us. If it is gratifying to an author’s vanity to 

passed through thousands of hands, it is surely more pleasing to be 
immortalized in a row of large volumes, splendid in wide margins, bold 
type, and costly illustrations. 


From the WORLD, September 17. 


The superb edition of Thackeray’s works............ It is satisfactory, but in 
no way surprising, to hear that the substantial approval with which this 
enterprise has met has been such as to fully justify the experiment.+ Here 


-are twenty-four magnificently got-up volumes which appeal directly to the 


class whom Thackeray addressed. It was the cultivated and moneyed 

audience that the great novelist commanded during his life, and such an 

audience could scarcely neglect >. opportunity of possessing itself of his 
is death. 


works in a sumptuous shape after 


From the BOOKSELLER, September 2. 
A memorial of the author’s fame, and of the spirited enterprise 
and le taste of his publishers. Henceforward a set of this édition 
de luxe will become one of the most prized possessions of collectors. 


From the STANDARD, October 1. 


No author could possibly desire a more magnificent memorial than the 
superb edition of the works of Thackeray for which all bibliophiles will for 
years to come have to thank Messrs. Smith and Elder............ It is such an 
edition that every true lover of a great author always craves.........00 It is 
a duty we owe our favourite author to possess the best possible edition of 
him, and in the present instance we have an edition sufficient in itself to 
make the reputation of any firm of publishers. 


From the SPECTATOR, September 6 and 13. 


It is an effort by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. to do honour to the author, 
by producing an edition that shall be unrivalled in typographical and 
artistic perfection, and we are bound to say that they have succeeded. The 
execution of the engravings is marvellously fine. 


From the ATHEN.£UM, September 20. 

If we are not mistaken, all the copies of this costly work will soon be 
dispose'l of......The Publishers deserve to be congratulated on their achieve- 
ment. Every page of these sumptuous volumes shows that care and thought 
have been expended on it, and in honouring the great novelist they have 
done much honour to themselves. 


From the DAILY NEWS, August 30. 

A monument in that corner of Westminster Abbey which is sacred to 
literary and artistic genius is doubtless an honour that a nation does well 
to bestow upon a deceased man of letters of distinguished merit ; but after 
all, the best and most fitting distinction that can be conferred on a great 
author is the publication of an edition of his works that shall be in all 
things worthy of his name. Such an appropriate monument to departed 
genius have we in the noble edition of the works of Thackeray which is 
just now completed in twenty-four magnificent volumes. Never, indeed, 
before have these pictures come out so brilliantly or exhibited so success- 
fully their most delicate qualities. It is necessarily expensive ; but, on the 
other hand, it is likely long to retain its value, and yet more likely to grow 
scarce, and therefore more precious still ; for, in the interests of the artistic 
qualities of this edition, the number of copies is strictly fixed at one 
thousand, each copy being numbered as a guarantee of this necessary limi- 
tation. 
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